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Peron strait-jacketing the Church 

The gravity of the Church-State dispute in Argen- 
tina has been confirmed and amplified in a 17-page 
documented article in the Jan. 15 issue of the authori- 
tative Jesuit fortnightly Civiltd Cattolica, published 
in Rome. Citing Argentine dailies, Rev. G. Caprile 
$J., chronicles the following events. The Catholic 
University of Santa Fé has been closed and the two 
Jesuit colleges of San Salvador in Buenos Aires and 
Inmacolada in Santa Fé have been compelled to ag- 
gregate themselves to the state university at the risk 
of losing their power to grant valid degrees. By a 
new decree, all schools, including religious institu- 
tions, will have a lay “spiritual director” whose func- 
tion it will be to inspire all students to follow the 
ideals of Peronism. Perén, moreover, recently stated 
that the private schools should learn to get along 
without state subsidy. Another new law rules that a 
passing grade in religion is now no longer necessary 
for promotion in school, but that all must attain a 
satisfactory mark in gymnastics. The anti-religious 
movement has not been restricted to the schools, 
however. At Christmas time there was no religious 
music on the radio nor did the state build the usual 
Nativity crib in the capital. In Santa Fé, police officials 
recently demanded admission to a closed meeting of 
Catholic Action. Another decree prevents all religious 
festivities outside of church; these can even be pro- 
hibited altogether. It is therefore not surprising that 
reliable reports reaching the Civiltd from Argentina 
confirm the fact that Argentine Catholics are united 
as never before against the creeping attack of the 
Peronist Government on the fundamental prerogatives 
of the Church. 


CAIP on independence movements 

The attitude which the United States takes in the 
United Nations toward any one of the world’s de- 
pendent areas is now accepted as a sample of its 
supposed universal policy. We traditionally favor a 
people’s aspirations to political liberty. Yet many cir- 
cumstances can condition the claim of a people to 
self-government. Catholic teaching likewise recognizes 
a distinct obligation in charity to work actively for 
justice and the well-being of the entire human race. 
In a recently issued statement, the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace, through its two subcom- 
mittees on Dependent Areas and Africa, proposes 
certain broad principles for a sound foreign policy 
toward the peoples of non-self-governing territories 
who now seek political independence. Very briefly 
put, the CAIP asserts: 1) Where the new nationalist 
movement appears to be bona-fide—a result of genuine 
evolution, administered by capable and responsible 
persons and not of Communist inspiration—it should 
meet with wholehearted encouragement. 2) If such a 
new national government comes into existence, the 
United States should do its part to create favorable 
conditions for its effective operation: e. g., by tech- 
nical aid and helpful assurances. 3) But the United 
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States should insist that human rights are universal 
and must be recognized and respected by all. One 
set of excesses does not justify a contrary set of ex- 
cesses in reprisal. Finally, new governments must 
share both the rights and responsibilities of the inter- 
national community (in a moral sense) and of the 
UN (in a political sense). No nation can be wholly 
independent of all others. 


Churchmen at Moscow’s service 

The World Peace Council, religious and pacifist 
arm of the Soviet propaganda machine, is now ready 
to play its part in sabotaging the West’s defense pro- 
gram. The executive board of this body on Jan. 19 
issued from its headquarters in Vienna an appeal to 
the citizens of all nations to “disrupt ratification and 
implementation” of the London and Paris agreements 
on German rearmament. Earlier, at Stockholm, Nov. 
18-23, the full council devoted a large part of its 
discussions to this question and adopted a resolution 
to call a world congress of the “peace forces” to meet 
in the end of May. Some notorious fellow-traveling 
churchmen are members of the World Peace Council, 
and their efforts will undoubtedly have some effect 
in church circles. The council has always adhered 
strictly to the Soviet line. Upon his return to Prague 
from Stockholm, Prof. J. L. Hromadka, Czech Prot- 
estant theologian, told the press that the rearmament 
of Germany would mean the return to power in that 
country of the same men who had been responsible 
for World War II. It is therefore clear that Moscow’s 
propaganda will bear heavily in the coming months 
upon the theme of the German danger, and that the 
World Peace Council is slated to play a major role 
in getting that point home to the people of Western 
Europe. Meanwhile there exists no comparable group 
of churchmen in the free world organized to unmask 
the coming attempt of Moscow to use religion as a 
means to carry further its political aim of European 
domination. 


Geneva trade meeting stymied 

After nearly three months of earnest discussion and 
hard bargaining, the Geneva meeting of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) is still far 
from agreement on a number of key issues. Two of 
them involve U. S. farm policy. The more important 
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concerns the right of signatory nations to impose re- 
strictions (quotas) on agricultural imports. The other 
has to do with the use of subsidies to promote agri- 
cultural exports. On both issues, the U. S. delegation 
at Geneva has been made to appear something less 
than brilliant. In fact, some of the other delegations, 
prodded by our representatives to abandon quotas on 
imports of manufactured goods, retort that our stand 
on farm quotas is completely inconsistent. To a great 
extent they are right. Quotas on farm imports are just 
as objectionable from a liberal trade viewpoint as 
quotas on manufactured goods. Though our delega- 
tion does have a little freedom to make concessions 
on farm-export subsidies, it is helpless on import 
quotas. Congress has written these controls into the 
law of the land. They are, indeed, an essential com- 
plement of our domestic agricultural policies. Having 
chosen, by means of price supports, to maintain do- 
mestic farm prices above the world level, it stands 
to reason that only by a system of rigid import con- 
trols can we prevent farm products from flowing into 
the American market from every surplus-producing 
area on the globe. Though the other delegations at 
Geneva understand all this, they are not disposed 
for all that to grant concessions that we cannot re- 
ciprocate. So, barring a miracle of sorts, what comes 
out of the Geneva meeting seems certain to fall short 
of the high hopes entertained for it. 


Atoms for power 

With the Nautilus, the world’s first atom-powered 
submarine, attracting world-wide attention, the Soviet 
Union could not apparently afford to be outdone. On 
Jan. 23, according to a Moscow dispatch to the New 
York Times, Pravda published pictures “of the first 
atomic-energy power station in the world.” These 
have since appeared in the foreign press. Though no 
foreign correspondent has been permitted to lay eyes 
on the installation, it is not impossible that this par- 
ticular Communist claim to a “first” should be true. 
It certainly ties in with the surprising Soviet offer to 
report on its atomic power plant at the UN’s inter- 
national congress on atomic energy next August in 
Geneva. Then, too, our own experts have known for 
some time that it was feasible to harness the atom 
to the production of electricity. If they have not 
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need for a speed-up in Christian social development 


made more progress in this field, the reason is solely 
that atomic power was not yet supposed to be eco. 
nomically practical. It could not compete, pricewise 
with power generated from traditional sources. Only 
recently, a former chairman of the Federal Powe; 
Commission, Leland Olds, questioned this belief 
Using figures compiled by General Electric, which 
seemingly showed that electricity could not be gen. 
erated by atomic reactors for less than 6.7 to 68 
mills per kilowatt hour, Mr. Olds argued that the 


GE estimates were based on excessive allowances for 








profits, taxes and costs. He thought that an atomic | 


plant could produce power for 4.2 to 4.4 mills per 


kilowatt hour. That is less than it costs today to pro- | 


duce electricity from coal in a number of places ip 


this country. Mr. Olds ought to be given an early | 


appointment with the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 


Social action on the missions 


If the series of papers read at Fordham’s third an. | 


; 
' 


{ 
} 


nual Conference of Mission Specialists, Jan. 22-28, is | 


any indication, the Church of the missions will not 


long be found wanting as it faces the serious chal- | 


lenge of our times. With “Social Action in Mission 
Lands” as the theme, the conference meetings stressed 
the need of developing social consciousness on the 

part of missionaries. As Rev. Edward L. Murphy, SJ, | 
one of four American priests who holds the degree 
of Doctor of Missiology, stated in the keynote address, 
“the ferment in human society” has resulted in the 


in mission lands. Said Fr. Murphy: 


We missionaries are not free any longer to work 
slowly with our people toward their social de- 
velopment. Our concept of man and society are 
under assault from both the philosophies which 
are eyeing underdeveloped areas—the liberalistic 
and the communistic. Our objective is the forma- 
tion of the mind of the Catholic man and woman 
with the Catholic ideals of life, human relation- 
ships and society. One of our most important 
efforts will be to enrich the intellectual atmos- 
phere with our Catholic ideals on the many | 
aspects of the social order. i 


Other papers treated of the responsibility of Christian 
social action toward local social customs, the future 
of community development, family social respons: 
bility and problems of rural and urban social action. 
Indeed, the time may well come when Christian mis- 
sionaries will be denied entrance to countries like 
India and Indonesia unless they can show themselves 
capable of a social contribution. 





Radio and TV pitchmen in trouble 

How often have you been assaulted with this ovet 
your local TV or radio: “Absolutely no strings a 
tached; a famous name-brand sewing machine wort) 
$26.50 for absolutely, for yes, ab-so-lute-ly only $9.7; 
that is the one and only price; nothing extra; aml 
positively, yes po-si-tive-ly, no down payment. But 
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you must phone right now, yes, right, now, for the 
supply is limited.” Does it sound familiar? Well 
if the rest of the country will take its cue from 
Brooklyn, those tension-charged and seductive tones 
will not be heard much longer on the airwaves. 
Brooklyn’s District Attorney, Edward S. Silver, has 
revealed that after an eight-months study the Bor- 
ough’s Racket Grand Jury is ready to go ahead and 
hale into court on the charge of fraudulent advertis- 
ing such pitchmen and the sponsors of the programs 
that use them. Mr. Silver charges that these cut-rate 
offers are used merely as a means to get salesmen 
into homes; once in, they reveal that the bargain 
article has serious drawbacks and pressure the pros- 
pect to buy a higher-priced article. This kind of al- 
leged racket in sewing machines, vacuum cleaners 
and freezers, window-sashes and doors, and in ser- 
vices such as upholstering and food plans nets a 
million dollars yearly in Brooklyn alone. On Jan. 24, 
Mr. Silver invited all radio and TV station operators 
and network officials to a meeting and explained the 
law under which he hopes to wipe out deceptive 
commercials. The officials pledged their cooperation 
and were seconded by Hugh R. Jackson, head of New 
York’s Better Business Bureau. Those elements in 
radio and TV which have countenanced chicanery 
are warned to clean up or be cleaned up. Similar 
warnings in every city in the country would make 
radio and TV more honest and respectable—and 
would give our ears a rest. 


Thunder on the antitrust front 

The blistering 115-page report on mergers and 
monopolies which a subcommittee of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee issued on Jan. 23 is very much in 
the American tradition. Among us it it almost an 
article of faith that this country became great because 
the channels of individual advancement were kept 
open and competition was allowed to bring out the 
best in every man. Ever since the Civil War, as 
modern transport and communications expanded mar- 
kets (thus introducing a bias in favor of industrial 
concentrations ), one Congress after another has strug- 
gled to preserve small business and check the trend 
toward bigness and monopoly. The report of Senator 
Langer’s group is merely the latest evidence that this 
fight is still far from won. Emphasizing that the rate 
of mergers in mining and manufacturing has quad- 
tupled since 1950, the committee called on the new 
Congress to chart a thorough re-examination of the 
nation’s possibly outmoded antitrust laws. This looks 
like a vote of no confidence in the group which At- 
torney General Brownell set up last year to do pre- 
cisely the same thing. The Brownell committee is 
scheduled to report any day now. Pending the pub- 
lication of this report, and any action Congress may 
take on it, or on its own, Senator Langer and his 
colleagues might give immediate attention to the 
Attorney General’s request for stiffer penalties for 
antitrust violations. On Jan. 21 Mr. Brownell asked 


that the maximum fine for infringing the Sherman 
Antitrust Act be increased from $5,000 to $50,000. 
This minimum reform would have the effect at least 
of persuading businessmen that violating the antitrust 
laws is somewhat more serious than exceeding the 
speed limit or shooting ducks out of season. To a big 
corporation, a $5,000 fine must indeed seem a trivial 
penalty. 


Budget cuts for Labor Department 

One of the resolutions adopted at the 1954 AFL 
convention castigated the Administration for “bud- 
getary anemia” toward the U. S. Department of Labor. 
In its issue for Jan. 21, the AFL News-Reporter notes 
that the latest budget makes no significant change in 
the department’s alleged starvation diet. Though the 
President did request $80 million more for 1956 than 
the department will spend this fiscal year, most of 
the new money is earmarked for grants to the States 
and for research and statistical studies. For enforce- 
ment activities in connection with the Fair Labor 
Standards, Walsh-Healey and Davis-Bacon Acts, in 
which the unions have a lively interest, the budget 
calls for a little less than was appropriated last year. 
The Wage and Hour Division is, however, down for 
a modest increase of $45,500. On the credit side is 
a healthy $100,000 increase for the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, though the News-Reporter observes that 
this sum still falls short of restoring the sizable cut 
made last year, which affected 31 field offices. The 
budget lops off a quarter-million dollars from a re- 
lated agency, the National Labor Relations Board. 
Nearly two-thirds of this cut will affect field investi- 
gations of petitions for representation elections and 
of unfair-labor-practice charges. The Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, now headed by Man- 
hattan lawyer Joseph Finnegan, is given a boost of 
$86,000. Since Secretary of Labor Mitchell is obviously 
intent on doing a good job, it seems a pity that he 
isn’t being generously given the wherewithal to do it. 


National Book Awards 

Since 1950, the American Book Publishers Council, 
the American Booksellers Association and the Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute have jointly sponsored the 
annual National Book Awards. These now are, pre- 
sumably, the most representative of all national book 
awards, since NBA enjoys industrywide cooperation. 
It is accordingly gratifying to note that this year’s 
honors go to three books that diverge widely from 
the quite definite predilection for the naturalistic that 
had marked the earlier selections. Fiction laurels this 
year go to William Faulkner for A Fable; it is cited 
for its “creation of a varied, many-leveled background 
of human experience for the legend of Christian sac- 
rifice it undertakes to tell.” Admitting that the novel 
“has defects” (discussed in AM. 8/21/54, p. 502), 
the award committee points out that the employment 
of even Mr. Faulkner's murky symbolism marks a 
new departure in his complex talents. The non-fiction 
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kudos went to Joseph Wood Krutch for The Measure 
of Man. In his review of the book (Am. 5/1/54, p. 
141), Fr. LaFarge characterized it as being “in line 
with a wide school of modern, morally orientated 
thought,” which, if it does not push on to a statement 
on “a purely spiritual soul and a Creator,” is never- 
theless admirable in its rejection of materialism and 
determinism. The poetry award was won by Wallace 
Stevens for his Collected Poems. Both Mr. Faulkner 
and Mr. Stevens had been winners of the NBA in 
1951. The NBA honors of 1955 alone do not indicate 
a trend. It is nevertheless encouraging to see that the 
selection committees were aware of the deeper con- 
cern of today’s authors for values more fundamental 
than materialism. 


Apostolate for our college graduates 

Our readers may remember the brisk correspond- 
ence stirred up in our pages a few years ago by a 
Feature “X” (July 28, 1951) which accused Catholic 
college graduates of dragging their feet when it came 
to working in their parishes. One defense put up for 
the graduates was that the parish very often offered 
them no suitable activity (Am. 8/18/51, p. 479). A 
practical answer to this problem was laid before 
some 200 members of the National Federation of Cath- 
olic College Students meeting at Ottumwa Heights 
College, Iowa, in mid-January. Rev. Bertrand J. Gul- 
nerich, field representative of the National Center of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, told the stu- 
dents that the CCD offered an ideal apostolate for 
college graduates in the parish. More than half our 
Catholic elementary- and high-school students are not 
in Catholic schools, he pointed out. To such the CCD 
has a direct apostolate. Moreover, it is an apostolate 
of the laity. “For fifty years,” said Fr. Gulnerich, “the 
Popes have been begging, commanding, laymen to 
start taking responsibility as teachers of Christian 
doctrine.” Lay Catholic men and women can teach 
in “released time” programs, or even, when necessary, 
in classes in private homes. Those who do not feel 
equal to teaching could be “fishers,” locating and re- 
cruiting children for the classes, or they could help 
in organizing classes, transporting pupils, etc. Classes 
could be formed for adults—recent converts or other 
Catholics who felt the need of a deeper knowledge 
of the faith. The teaching group itself would be 
trained and formed by a priest-director. The Catholic 
college graduate in search of an apostolate, it seems, 
need look no further than his parish branch of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


Toward socialism in higher education 

Efforts to speed up New York State University’s 
ambitious expansion program again raise the ques- 
tion we asked editorially nearly two years ago (AM. 
4/11/53): “Who should pay for college education?” 
The N. Y. State Legislature in 1948 belatedly set up 
its unique, decentralized State University, following 
the recommendations of a citizen’s commission headed 
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by Owen D. Young. From the point of view of pri- 
vate colleges, the plan envisaged an educational octp. 
pus of two-year community colleges, four-year liberal. 
arts colleges and a few professional schools. We are 
mainly interested in the two- and four-year colleges, 
In his feature story in the N. Y. Times for Jan. 24 
Benjamin Fine, education editor, claimed that the 
plan had “bogged down.” Only one new liberal-arts 
college (Harpur) had been established, accommodat- 
ing only 600 students. Within five years, however, 
when its new $12-million campus is completed, Harpur 
will accommodate 1,200 students. That will be at a 
cost to taxpayers of $10,000 per student—for capital 
outlays. Mr. Fine complains that Harpur’s tuition of 
$400 a year far exceeds the $150 average for tax- 
supported colleges. Unquestionably New York State 
is going to need greatly expanded college facilities, 
The way things are going, this expansion will run 
headlong in the direction of statism in higher educa- 
tion. Is this really what the American people want: 
“free enterprise” in business, which is a temporal con- 
cern, and socialism in higher education, which is a 
cultural concern? It surprises us very much that people 
who would strain out the gnat of even necessary gov- 
ernment regulation of business a1 so ready to swallow 
the camel of statism in schools. 


Constructive legislation for our Indians 

Of the six marines who raised the United States 
flag on Iwo Jima’s Mount Suribachi in 1945—immor- 
talized in Joe Rosenthal’s AP picture—only two are 
still alive. The fourth to depart was a 32-year-old 
Pima Indian, Ira Hayes, whose frozen body was found 
Jan. 24 on the Sacaton Indian Reservation in Arizona, 
Ira had wandered from his reservation home in south- 
ern Arizona and tried vainly to find a place for him- 
self in the white man’s peacetime world. Alcohol did 
the rest. Sure, he should have known better than to 
seek the wrong way out of his troubles. But his fate 
is none the less a reminder that not all the Indians 
on all our reservations are prepared as yet to face the 
struggle that awaits them if and when Congress wills 
to deprive them of their Indian tribal status. House 
Congressional Resolution 109 states in its present form 
that it is the will of Congress to terminate as rapidly 
as possible the tribal status of American Indians and 
their special relationship to the Federal Government. 
This “special relationship,” of course, is the continu- 
ance of the educational and health services to which 
our Indians are entitled under existing tribal treaties. 
Not all Indians need this continuance, but some tribes 
still need it desperately. At the Jan. 6-7 conference 
of the Coordinating Committee on American Indian 
Affairs, a national council of organizations interested 
in Indian rights and welfare, William Zimmerman, 
Jr., speaking for the Association on American Indian 
Affairs, urged certain constructive amendments to the 
resolution that would prevent a too drastic disregard 
of Indian consent and Indian rights. Some Ira Hayes 
cases are inevitable, but we don’t want thousands. 
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A strong whiff of realism was blown into contempo- 
rary Far Eastern policies by President Eisenhower's 
message of Jan. 24. For weeks many professional and 
amateur military strategists have looked askance at 
what they term the unrealism of other professional 
and amateur strategists. 

There was a strong faction, led by Senator Know- 
land and Admiral Radford, demanding a strict block- 
ade of all of China’s coast. I am told this is impossible. 
The thousands of miles of China’s heavily indented 
coast, with dozens of anchorages and landing places, 
would have to be patrolled by our whole fleet, in- 
cluding the Mediterranean and “mothball” fleets, and 
probably by Britain’s fleet as well, if that country 
should consent. Two weeks ago, the President termed 
this blockade an act of aggressive war, and refused to 
go for it. In his message he excludes it, except for 
the relatively short coast opposite to Formosa. 

Then there was the perennial demand that we help 
Chiang Kai-shek “recapture the mainland.” The needs 
here are fantastic, in men and matériel: teams of 
underwater demolition experts, fleets of mine sweepers, 
anti-submarine fleets, a complete air cover (as at 
Normandy), thousands of landing craft, artificial har- 
bors, heavy bombardment, and even then only a 
tenuous beachhead. One wonders how it could ever 
have been suggested. Yet it was, by many big shots, 
including Mr. Knowland. In any case, the President’s 
message excludes it too. 

In fact, the President has been busy exploding un- 
realistic projects, including Secretary Dulles’ cam- 
paign promises of “liberation” of the satellites and 
his grandiose promise of “massive retaliation.” On the 
other hand, some of General Eisenhower's former 
comrades in arms, like Gen. Omar Bradley and Gen. 
Matthew Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, seem to think 
he himself is being unrealistic in reducing ground 
forces and relying on the “newer” weapons (meaning 
atomic). How, they ask, can we have victory when, 
after having demolished the enemy with the atom, 
we are unable to occupy territory already won by 
him? And since this will be that of our allies, West- 
ern Germany and France, are we going to bomb their 
cities out of existence? 

As for the message itself, the $64 questions here 
seem to be: does it mean a declaration of war? If 
not, why did the President ask authorization of Con- 
gress for war powers, as required by the Constitu- 
tion? If it was meant only to scare Red China into 
subsiding, in other words, a bluff—maybe a good one— 
why did he not just order a demonstration in strength? 
If we are attacked, as Commander in Chief he can 
order retaliation and talk to Congress afterwards. 

Witrrp Parsons 


At Union Theological Seminary (3041 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y.) Ralph L. Roy and Paul A. Carter are 
making a study of communism and the churches. They 
would welcome relevant material from all parts of the 
country. The following types of information are most 
useful: 1) documented evidence of actual Commu- 
nist attempts to infiltrate the churches or to make use 
of clergymen—Protestant, Catholic, Eastern Orthodox 
or Jewish; 2) examples of false and irresponsible 
charges of Communist influence upon religion in 
America; 3) relevant data on the social gospel. 
p The National Council of Catholic Women is en- 
couraging its affiliates to collect signatures for the 
“Freedom Scroll.” This is being circulated in support 
of Radio Free Europe by the Crusade for Freedom 
(345 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.). Last year 
NCCW affiliates collected nearly 40,000 signatures for 
the scroll. President Eisenhower has endorsed the 
crusade as “helping to keep Central and Eastern 
Europeans strong-hearted, nationally proud, deter- 
mined to win their own way back to freedom.” 
& Annual gifts of friends, alumni, firms and corpo- 
rations to the Living Endowment program of St. Louis 
University reached an all-time high in 1954 of $236,- 
253,it was announced Jan. 20 by Rev. Paul C. Reinert, 
S. J., president of the university. The total includes 
$113,706 from 38,481 alumni and $122,546 from non- 
alumni, principally firms in the St. Louis area... . 
Georgetown University received $107,936 in gifts from 
2,250 alumni, it was announced Jan. 24... . Rev. 
James F. McGuire, S.J., president of Xavier Univer- 
sity, Cincinnati, said on Jan. 24 that 1954 had seen 
a 100-per-cent increase in gifts to the university. 
Alumni and others contributed a total of $149,381. 
pw The Catholic Interracial Council of Chicago is 
establishing an annual award to a Catholic layman 
or religious in the archdiocese who has made some 
outstanding contribution to the cause of interracial 
justice and charity. The first presentation will be 
made in May, according to James Kemp, chairman 
of the council’s special awards committee. 
p> In Philadelphia on Jan. 20 died Msgr. Edward F. 
Hawks, 76, pastor since 1919 of St. Joan of Arc Church 
and an internationally known writer and lecturer. 
Born in Wales in 1878, he came to this country, and 
in 1905 was ordained to the Anglican ministry. In 
1908 he was one of nine Anglican clergymen who 
entered the Catholic Church after the General Con- 
vention had opened Anglican pulpits to non-Anglican 
ministers. He was ordained in 1911. For many years 
he was an associate editor of the Philadelphia Cath- 
olic Standard and Times, and was the author of a 
number of books on Protestantism and Catholicism. 
C.K. 
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Special problems of 
the Catholic press 


Catholic Press Month, which opened February 1, 
offers an occasion to suggest some of the special prob- 
lems confronting this form of the Church’s apostolate. 

In the first place, the Catholic press, taken as a 
whole, is not an activity which the faithful are strictly 
enjoined to support under pain of violating Church 
law. The faithful are obliged by Church law to sup- 
port their pastors and parishes. They are also obliged 
by Church law to support and send their children 
to Catholic schools. 

The same is not true of the Catholic press. The 
faithful are exhorted to subscribe to Catholic period- 
icals. In some dioceses arrangements are made where- 
by every family in every parish receives the diocesan 
weekly. In regard to other types of publication, how- 
ever, the choice of subscribing or not is very properly 
left entirely free. 

It is generally recognized that Catholics respond 
to appeals for support more readily in the case of 
publications which have apostolic purposes beyond 
those of Catholic journalism in and for itself, such 
as acquiring funds to help the home and foreign mis- 
sions. These publications, usually monthlies, are very 
reasonably priced. By subscribing, a person not only 
receives an interesting Catholic magazine but con- 
tributes his bit—say two or three dollars—toward for- 
warding some holy cause. 

Catholic publications which are associated neither 
with large membership organizations nor with mis- 
sionary enterprises have to rely wholly upon the in- 
terest of the faithful in the particular kind of journal- 
ism they provide. Examples of such journals, besides 
this Review, are the Commonweal, the Catholic World, 
Thought and Social Order. Together with some di- 
ocesan weeklies, they have the toughest row to hoe. 

Moreover, the more a Catholic review assumes the 
burden of extending the functions of Catholic jour- 
nalism beyond purely religious areas—for example, 
by subjecting to analysis, in Catholic terms, the fields 
of sociology, economics, political science, literature 
and the whole complex of contemporary culture—the 
fewer people will it interest. Inevitably a hundred 
Catholics will be interested in controversies over 
parish bingo to every one who wants to know how 
Catholic social principles apply to the problem of 
disposal of U. S. farm surpluses. 

In contrast to Catholic colleges, Catholic journals 
of this type suffer under at least two disadvantages. 
First, reading them is not necessary to getting ahead 
in the world, as going to college is. Second, Catholic 
colleges can come closer to meeting expenses by rais- 
ing tuition charges than periodicals can by raising 
their subscription prices. Catholic social-welfare agen- 
cies, it is true, depend largely on good will, but they 
appeal to very fundamental religious virtues, such as 
the desire to help orphans. 
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EDITORIALS 
Zi 


The Catholic press is not commercial. It aims less 
to please than to instruct. This purpose severely limits 
the circulation, and hence the advertising revenue, of 
certain types of Catholic publication—notably those 
which discompose readers’ social predilections. 

That so many Catholic periodicals nevertheless sur- 
vive is a tribute to their staffs, both clerical and lay, 
For our part, we wish to take this occasion to 
thank, not only our readers—and especially America’s 
AssociaTEs—but our remarkably loyal lay staff and 
very generous contributors. Without their cooperation, 
we might not be in business. 


U.S. stiffens its 
Pacific defense policy 


President Eisenhower's January 24 message to Con- 
gress on the U. S.-Red China crisis called upon the 
legislators to authorize the use of our armed forces 
to protect, not only Formosa and the Pescadores, but 
such undefined “related positions and territories” as 











-might determine the success or failure of a Red 


Chinese attack on those islands. 

As far as Formosa and the Pescadores are con- 
cerned, our determination to defend them has been 
clear since we initialed our mutual-security pact with 
Nationalist China on December 1. If Chou En-lai has 
nevertheless threatened to “liberate” them and has 
actually taken over the offshore island of Yikiang, 
with the Tachens doomed for the same fate, the 
reason must be that he was probing to find out how 
long we would hang back for fear of shedding Amer- 
ican blood. Of course, even the U. S.-Nationalist China 
pact, not yet ratified by the Senate, left our announced 
intentions with the regard to the offshore islands un- 
defined. The President’s message, by clearly implying 
that there are other “territories” besides Formosa and 
the Pescadores which might prove essential to our 
own security, does not wholly remove this uncertainty. 
It is presumed, however, that we mean to defend 
Quemoy and Matsu, which are logical stepping stones 
for the invasion of Formosa, and that Peiping now 
knows we do. 

The President emphasized the purely defensive pu'- 
poses of our stiffened Pacific defense policy. His hope, 
which we all pray may be realized, is that a clear 
stand by the United States now will put a brake on 
Communist probing actions and ambitions to subdue 
Formosa, which was under the Japanese before World 
War II. At the same time, it seems clear that the 
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tergiversations of our policy have been to some extent 
responsible for letting this crisis become so acute. 

The Eisenhower Administration led off in 1953 with 
its crisis-provoking policy of “unleashing” Chiang Kai- 
shek against Mao, which was little more than a sop 
to some of its political followers. More recently our 
indecision has been dolled up as a deliberate plan to 
“keep the Communists guessing,” a policy the Presi- 
dent now regards as inviting aggression. Both the 
President and his Secretary of State pooh-poohed the 
Red capture of Yikiang on January 18 as of no im- 
portance. They have written off the Tachens for the 
same reason and suggested the possibility of a UN- 
arranged cease-fire. Just how our sending the Seventh 
Fleet to assist in the evacuation of the Tachens fits 
in with our policy of non-involvement in the fate 
of those islands isn’t too clear. 

We might have avoided this last-minute backtrack- 
ing in the face of Mao’s forces if we had long ago 
persuaded Chiang Kai-shek to evacuate whatever 
islands we would not help him to defend. After all 
the talk about “unleashing” the Generalissimo, we 
waited until last fall to notify him, in the terms of 
out mutual-defense treaty, that as far as we are con- 
cerned he can forget about returning to the main- 
land. Incidentally, this treaty adumbrates a sort of 
de facto quasi-recognition of Red China. The Presi- 
dent’s readiness to suggest a UN-cease-fire does, too. 

This much being said, the Eisenhower message may 
still provide the basis for a peace of sorts in the 
Pacific. Whether it does or not will depend on whether 
Mao regards it as to his present advantage to rest 
satisfied with whatever offshore islands we let him 
take. Our policy is clearly defensive. 


Economic report 


The strong note of confidence which ran through the 
President’s address on the State of the Union and 
the budget message foreshadowed the optimistic tenor 
of the annual economic report. As Mr. Eisenhower 
sees it, the contraction which started in August, 1953 
has run its course. Already the recovery which set 
in recently has wiped out half the decline in industrial 
production and “suggests that economic expansion will 
probably continue during coming months.” Every- 
thing indicates that “we shall achieve a high and satis- 
factory level of employment and production within 
the current year.” The President interpreted this de- 
velopment as a vindication of the policies which his 
Administration adopted last year to cope with the 
recession. 

A large part of the economic report is devoted to 
explaining the Government’s role in maintaining a 
sound and growing economy. As the President inter- 
prets the Employment Act of 1946, Congress did not 
believe that the Government could guarantee pros- 
perity. It committed the Executive Branch only to 
promoting “maximum employment, production and 
purchasing power.” Even this limited goal was not 


to be considered absolute. In striving for it, the 
Government was restricted to means consistent with 
its “needs and obligations” and with “other essential 
considerations of national policy.” 

Within this meaning of the law, the President 
argues, two groups of citizens are manifestly wrong 
in their understanding of the Government’s role in 
the economy. The first group imprudently urges “new 
public undertakings and unbalanced budgets as de- 
vices for augmenting private demand, often with little 
regard to the cause or magnitude of any deficiency 
in demand.” The other is “critical of any govern- 
mental action that is designed to prevent or to mini- 
mize the rigors of depressed incomes and unemploy- 
ment.” Rejecting these as “doctrinaire positions,” Mr. 
Eisenhower states that proper Government policies 
are those which, in the first place, recognize “the 
proven sources of economic growth,” and, secondly, 
respect the need people in an industrialized society 
have of “a sense of security.” 

Like most generalizations in this difficult field, this 
one is apt to raise more questions than it answers. 
Certainly, not many will accept membership in either 
of the groups as the President describes them. 

As for Mr. Eisenhower’s own thinking, much de- 
pends on the meaning he attaches to “proven sources 
of economic growth.” One of these sources is ap- 
parently competitive markets, since the report calls 
such markets “the most efficient instrument for or- 
ganizing production and consumption.” That would 
explain why the President regards the fostering of 
an environment favorable to private, competitive en- 
terprise as one of the main functions of government. 

In holding this, he must not be understood as fore- 
closing a good deal of public spending. Those who 
think he does are missing the President’s references 
to expenditures by State and local units. He distin- 
guishes sharply between these units and the Federal 
Government, and, at least at the present time, wants 
the state and local units to compensate by their in- 
creased spending for any falling off in Federal ex- 
penditures. He has even asked Congress to provide 
money to help them plan public works. 

It should be noted that this is the President’s re- 
port, not the report of his Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. It would be helpful to know also, as we did 
under Mr. Truman, what they think. 


Hope in prison 

The eighty-five-hour revolt which saw four armed con- 
victs hold five prison guards as hostages in the Cherry 
Hill block of Massachusetts State Prison came to a 
dramatic end on January 21. The convicts traded their 
guns and the guards for a promise by a seven-man 
citizens committee to work for improved prison con- 
ditions. Rev. Edward F. Hartigan, Catholic prison 
chaplain, Rev. Howard P. Kellett, Protestant chaplain, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Merlin, prison physician, deserve 
most of the credit for persuading the convicts to 
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surrender. They were the first to report the alleged 
motives for the convicts’ desperate action—the frustra- 
tions of men who saw themselves in the grip of a 
penal system that “takes from their hearts any hope”— 
and to suggest the meeting with the citizens committee 
which ended the revolt. 

Entirely apart from the rights and wrongs of this 
particular revolt, the nation-wide publicity it received 
is bound to stir up an old debate. Should punishment 
for crime be hard or soft? Should it emphasize “paying 
the price” or the protection of society, or should it 
aim more to rehabilitate the criminal into a law- 
abiding citizen? 

This debate often stems from different emphases 
on the three main functions of punishment, namely, 
expiation, deterrence (or the protection of society) 
and reform of the criminal. 

Redressing the disturbed order of justice by the 
exaction of some kind of suffering in expiation of 
voluntary wrongdoing is a concept as old as humanity. 
This is called vindictive punishment. Modern jurists 
and penologists generally by-pass it as being a theo- 
logical concept pertaining to the abstract moral order. 
Pope Pius XII, in an address to the 6th International 
Congress of Penal Law, October 3, 1958, regretted 
the tendency to overlook this vindictive function of 
punishment, which proclaims “the absolute supremacy 
of good over evil.” It is only this expiatory function 
“which gives the key to the last judgment of the 
Creator Himself.” 

In a more recent pronouncement, December 5, 1954, 
to the Italian Association of Catholic Jurists, the Pope 
enlarged on the role of punishment. The vindictive 
function need not be separated from the other func- 
tions of punishment: 


The culprit’s own good and, perhaps more so, that 
of the community demand that the ailing member 
become sound again. The meting out of punish- 
ment, however, no less than the healing of the 
sick, demands a clear diagnosis of causes, not 
merely of symptoms, a therapy adapted to the 
ailment... 


The Holy Father then expressed the hope that the 
solid results of experience in the fields of psychology, 
psychiatry, pedagogy and sociology “will be used to 
the advantage of the imprisoned.” He noted that a 
religious congregation of men professionally trained 
to do such work has already been proposed. Warning 
against “utopian dreams of great success,” the Pope 
acknowledged that there must be good will on the 
part of the prisoner. That good will cannot be forced, 
and there is need of the constant help of divine grace. 

Prisons are not meant to be paradise. Yet the re- 
volt at Boston will cause many to ask if prisons need 
bear the legend of Dante’s inferno, “Abandon hope, 
all ye who enter here.” Absolute judgment must wait 
for the next life. Meanwhile, we should be able to 
achieve the essential functions of punishment here 
below, while leaving open a little window of hope for 
those we must punish. 
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Catholic Bible Week 


When Jonathan, brother of Judas Maccabeus, Israel’s 
liberator, found himself hard pressed by the treach- 
erous pagan king Demetrius, he sent messengers to 
the Romans and Spartans, renewing with these peo. 
ples a former alliance, and recalling the high honors 
once paid to Israel’s earlier ambassadors. “We needed 
none of these things,” wrote Jonathan, meaning the 
display of honors, “having for our comfort the holy 
books that are in our hands.” And so he chose rather 
to “renew the brotherhood and friendship, lest we 
become strangers to you altogether.” 

Each year, during Catholic Bible Week (this year 
February 6-18), the Catholic Church reminds us that 
we, too, need “none of these things”—high honors and 
empty publicity—but that we do greatly need to re- 
new our alliance with the God who “in many frag- 
mentary and varying utterances . . . spoke of old to 
our ancestors through the prophets.” And “at the 
present time, the final epoch, He has spoken to us 
through His Son.” 

The words which He has uttered are the story of 
His own dealings with the human race. Since the 
main business of our life is dealing with God, it is 
well for us to know that story straight from its source. 
So the Church reminds us of “the holy books that are 
in our hands.” Our people, says the Church, should 
possess the Bible, as an honored volume in every 
home. They should read and study it attentively. 

With the rapid advance of biblical scholarship 
and Catholic literary and publishing enterprise, the 
Scripture reader today finds the course wonderfully 
smoothed. New English translations open up a com- 
pletely fresh perspective for the idioms and meaning 
of both Old and New Testament. Recent translations 
of the completely new official Latin text of the Psalms 
place the wisdom and consolation of these glorious 
outpourings in everyone’s hands. New commentaries, 
both learned and popular, shed a fascinating light 
upon otherwise perplexing passages. 

At the same time, current world events are placing 
us for better or worse in much closer contact with 
the geographical and even the historical background 
of the Scriptures, old and new. Israel, Judaea, Jer- 
salem, Galilee, Lake Tiberias, Jordan, Damascus, the 
deserts of Arabia and Trans-Jordan figure in the daily 
news headlines. After more than two thousand years 
of practical disuse save in the liturgy, the Hebrew 
language of the Old Testament is once more a me- 
dium of daily conversation, business and culture in 
a nation-state. Just to keep in line with the swing of 
the times, a couple of young Jesuit seminarians we 
know of, future Scripture specialists, had the bright 
idea to engage a kindly rabbi in the neighborhood 
to teach them Hebrew in their spare hours, thus 
emulating Scripture study’s great patron, St. Jerome. 
A visit to any Catholic bookshop or a line to a 
Catholic publisher will put anyone in possession of 
ample aids for the practical study of the Bible. 
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Anti-Communist record 


of the Catholic press 





Donald J. Thorman 





Meetinc in annual convention last May, the 
Catholic Press Association unanimously passed a 
resolution which quoted paragraph 56 of Pius VI’s 
On Atheistic Communism (NCWC ed.), dealing with 
the Catholic press’ duty in fighting communism. The 
resolution then stated: 

At an hour when the temptation to neglect all 
but military and investigative means of turning 
back the threat of world communism is very 
strong, the members of the Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation pledge themselves to promote with a re- 
newed sense of urgency positive as well as nega- 
tive means of halting and defeating the enemies 
of God and man. 


With this resolution in mind, this writer has re- 
cently completed an intensive study of Catholic pub- 
lications in order to answer the question: how effec- 
tive a job is the Catholic press doing to promote both 
positive and negative means in the battle against com- 
munism? 


CriTERIA AND FIELD STUDIED 


As a yardstick, On Atheistic Communism, especially 
Part IV, which is devoted to Pius’ “Defensive and Con- 
structive Program,” was used. The criteria were all 
the explicit and implicit guides and principles out- 
lined by the Holy Father. 

This classic statement outlines the twofold need for 
a deep spiritual renewal as well as a basic reform of 
contemporary social institutions. In sum, Pius coun- 
seled that the best defense against communism is a 
good offense—a Christian social order in which social 
justice and social charity prevail. 

The internal and external security of our country 
have, with a great deal of reason, become such a mat- 
ter of concern for us that the need for a really posi- 
tive and effective program to uproot the causes of 
communism has almost been overlooked in the scram- 
ble. 

But Pius seems to take security measures, which are 
essentially defensive, for granted. His major concern 
is to present the positive social teachings of the 
Church, the application of which is our only long-term, 
basic solution for the problem of communism. Ac- 
cordingly, Pius highlighted the relations which should 
exist between man and society, the positive duties of 
government, the reconstruction of the socio-economic 
order, social justice, social charity, the need for some 
kind of “professional and interprofessional organiza- 
tions” and the duties of clergy, laity and government 
in the construction of a sound Christian society. 


In Mr. Eisenhower’s Feb. 3 message to the Catholic 
Press Association, on the occasion of Catholic Press 
Month, the President congratulated the members of 
the CPA on their “dedicated opposition to the athe- 
ism and materialism which international communism 
fosters.” Mr. Thorman, managing editor of The 
Voice of St. Jude, here measures the anti-Communist 
coverage of our press in the light of papal criteria. 


Near the end of Part IV, Pope Pius singled out 
the duty and role of the Catholic press in this matter 
“of utmost importance,” devoting an entire paragraph 
(56) to the subject: 

In this renewal the Catholic press can play a 
prominent part. Its foremost duty is to foster in 
various attractive ways an ever better understand- 
ing of social doctrine. It should, too, supply accu- 
rate and complete information on the activity of 
the enemy and the means of resistance which 
have been found most effective in various quar- 
ters. It should offer useful suggestions and warn 
against the insidious deceits with which Com- 
munists endeavor, all too successfully, to attract 
even men of good faith. 


To discover to what extent the Catholic Press is 
meeting this “foremost duty,” four issues each of 27 
diocesan weekly newspapers, selected at random from 
various months in 1954, were studied. These papers 
were representative of every section of the country 
and every circulation level. Their total circulation was 
over 1.2 million, which is almost 50 per cent of the 
total circulation of the 100 diocesan papers listed in 
the 1954 Catholic Press Directory. 

Also selected at random were three 1954 issues of 
15 Catholic general-interest magazines, with a total 
circulation of 2.5 million. Only general-interest maga- 
zines were used, because, not being special-purpose 
magazines such as mission, youth or professional jour- 
nals, they would presumably best be able to devote 
more space to communism. 

An attempt was made to evaluate the type and 
number of features, articles, editorials or authoritative 
statements which could be interpreted as trying system- 
atically and regularly to promote “an ever better 
understanding of social doctrine” by their readers. 
All doubts were resolved in favor of the publication. 

News stories from NC or other news services were 
not included. It would not be fair, or probably even 
possible, short of clairvoyance, to attempt to ascertain 
why each newspaper did or did not feature news 
stories which taught social doctrine. Moreover, news 
stories are primarily only news stories, and though 
NC News Service does a good job of covering stories 
relevant to social doctrine, this survey was principally 
concerned with what the papers and magazines were 
doing on their own initiative. 

Under social doctrine was included any material 
which could conceivably be regarded as teaching 
Catholic social principles on political, economic or 
social life, labor-management relations, interracial jus- 
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tice, international life, the duties of Catholics in tem- 
poral life, the papal social encyclicals and related sub- 
jects. 


NEWSPAPERS 


The use of signed and usually syndicated columns 
was relatively common in the newspapers. Ten of 
the 27 papers carried more than one of these columns. 
Two of the columns might fairly be described as be- 
ing fundamentally and most often concerned with 
supplying “information on the activity 
of the enemy and the means of resis- 
tance. .. .” These are Rev. James M. all 
Gillis, C.S.P.’s column (carried by nine 
papers) and the column by Louis Bu- {5 
denz (four papers). ‘ 

A number of other columns which 
were used often might be classified as 
being chiefly concerned with presenting - 
“an ever better understanding of social 
doctrine.” These include the columns by 
Msgr. George C. Higgins (seven pa- . 
pers), Rev. William Smith, S.J. (six S$ 
papers), Rev. W. B. Faherty, S.J. (two <SS 
papers), and Rev. Dennis Comey, S.J. —} 
(one paper). One paper carried both 
Fathers Smith and Faherty and another carried both 
Msgr. Higgins and Father Faherty. 

Since the columns by Joseph Breig (two papers) 
and Donald McDonald (two papers) sometimes touch 
on social matters, they were also noted. 

Seven of the papers carried only one of the above 
columns. Five carried two of them, four carried three 
columns and one carried four. Ten papers had none 
of the above columns. 

The newspapers seemed to be particularly weak in 
the field of editorials. In the issues surveyed, 12 of 
the papers had no editorials at all on either the 
Church’s positive social teaching or the more negative 
aspect of giving information about “the enemy.” A 
few of the papers carried more than one editorial on 
the subject in each issue. The survey revealed 10 nega- 
tive and 13 positive editorials out of the total 108 
issues studied. 

Articles or features other than columns or editorials 
included a series on the Church and the social ques- 
tion, special Labor Day features, excerpts from con- 
gressional testimony on communism, interviews with 
people engaged in Catholic Action work and similar 
material. There were five negative and seven positive 
articles and features among the papers; 11 papers 
carried no features either positive or negative. Four 
papers had no features or editorials either way, and 
two papers carried no columns, features or editorials 
with either a positive or a negative approach. 


























MAGAZINES 


A somewhat analogous situation was found among 
the magazines. Only eight of the 15 magazines car- 
ried editorials regularly, but of these the survey re- 
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vealed four editorials which presented some positive 
social teaching and only one concerned with the nega. 
tive approach. This means that there were only five 
editorials on either phase out of a total of 24 issues of 
the eight magazines with editorials. 

The negative approach prevailed in the type of arti- 
cle carried. Fourteen articles out of a total of 45 
issues studied were negative (on Red ideology, tac. 
tics, etc.) and 10 were positive (on social justice, the 
social encyclicals, etc.). Thus there was a total of 24 
” articles in 45 complete issues of maga. 

— zines which generally carried four or 
five and often more articles per issue, 
ae This amounts to about ten per cent. 

Three magazines had neither articles 
nor editorials in the issues surveyed, 
Twelve of the magazines, therefore, had 
either an article or an editorial (or 
both). But three of these 12 magazines 
had two out of three issues with nothing 
on the subject. 














CONCLUSIONS 


{z= It is difficult to draw any conclusions 
Sjcsz from this modest survey which will do 
"justice to busy editors and editorial 
staffs, all too often working between Scylla and 
Charybdis: undersized staffs and slim budgets. 

There are certainly frequent bright spots in the 
picture. Many of the papers and magazines are show- 
ing encouraging ingenuity in covering the field. One 
of the newspapers surveyed, for example, has begun 
a series of articles, scheduled to run for at least the 
next year, on every aspect of social justice. 

In general, the Catholic press seems to be the best 
bird dog, so to speak, when it comes to sniffing out 
the dangers of communism. However, it does not seem 
to have adequately fulfilled its “foremost duty” of pre- 
senting positive social doctrine. This is especially evi- 
dent in the lack of balance shown by both news- 
papers and magazines. Those which do show a great 
concern about the problem of communism tend to be 
either one-sidedly positive, or (as were the majority 
of publications surveyed) negative in approach. 

While there are many mansions in the Catholic 
press, the survey revealed that almost everyone was 
trying to crowd into only one or two of them. News- 
papers tended to let a couple of columns carry the 
whole load. And magazines seemed to rely on weighty, 
theoretical articles and editorials. There is relatively 
little competition in wrapping the problem up inter- 
estingly in terms of personalities, such as interviews 
or features on labor priests, clergy and laity involved 
in race-relations work, labor schools, union leaders in- 
volved in keeping communists out of their unions, fam- 
ily groups, to mention a few possibilities. 

Some editors, especially of the smaller papers and 
magazines, might well contend that lack of space is 
a major problem for them. While this may be true, 
it is also true that almost every publication surveyed 
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had sports, movie and radio-TV sections. Here it is 
definitely a question of what is the paper's “foremost 
duty.” 

We may mention here, though they weren't included 
in the survey, the small-circulation, specialized maga- 
zines of opinion and analysis, such as America, the 
Catholic World and the Commonweal. Their nature 
and purpose enable them to give a more systematic 
treatment of communism. But their combined circula- 
tion of about 78,000 as compared to the 2.5-million 
circulation of the 15 magazines surveyed seems like a 
drop in the bucket. 

Perhaps the time has come for the Catholic Press 
to study its efforts to fight communism on the printed 
page and to make, if not an “agonizing,” at least a 
conscientious reappraisal. 


Farm program 


for abundance 





Benjamin L. Masse 





SomETIME during the life of the 84th Congress, 
most probably next year on the eve of the 1956 elec- 
tions, a bipartisan group of Senators and Representa- 
tives will challenge the Administration’s farm price- 
support program. They will roundly condemn Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson’s flexible price supports 
and demand that basic crops be supported rigidly 
at 90 per cent of parity. On Capitol Hill they will 
very likely win their fight, but they will lose it in 
the White House. With the farm bloc in Congress 
split over the issue, they will be unable to muster 
the two-thirds majority required to override a Presi- 
dential veto. And a Presidential veto is just what a 
90-per-cent-of-parity bill will get. 

Though such a struggle will not lack interest or 
importance, it looks from this vantage-point like a 
fight over the wrong issue at the wrong time. The 
tival corners are not debating the essentials of our 
agricultural policy; they are only quarreling over de- 
tails. They agree that farm prices must be supported 
artificially. They agree that in order to accomplish 
this the Government must pay some respect to the law 
of supply and demand. They agree, therefore, that 
the other side of the price-support coin is a Govern- 
ment curb on planting and marketing, since without 
restrictions of some kind huge surpluses will accumu- 
late and eventually wreck the program. They disagree 
only on a matter of detail: on whether the objective 
of the program—the assuring of a fair income to 
farmers—can be better attained by flexible supports 
or by rigid supports. 





Fr. Masse, S.J., is AMERICA’S economics editor. 


Note a very important implication of this contro- 
versy. Both sides are fearful of abundance. They are, 
in fact, opposed to abundance. They do not see how 
abundance can be reconciled with a just return to 
the farmer for his productive energies. They point 
out that the farmer, unlike the businessman, cannot 
shut down his plant when inventories hang heavy 
over the market. He cannot tell the cow to stop giving 
milk, the chickens to cease laying eggs, the wheat 
and corn to quit growing. He cannot readily shift his 
product to meet variations in demand. He cannot con- 
trol his price, as many businessmen can and do con- 
trol their prices. The more the farmer produces, the 
less he is apt to receive for his product. 

In time of war, say the advocates of price supports 
and crop controls, abundance may be a blessing, but 
in time of peace it is at best a problem and at worst 
a curse. Remember when farmers killed little pigs 
with the benediction of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and used wheat for fuel in their kitchen 
stoves? 

If all the peoples of the world enjoyed a decent 
minimum diet, this fear of abundance might make 
sense. It might even be justified as a guiding motive 
for agricultural policy. But how can it possibly make 
sense, not only to a Christian, but to any normal, 
God-fearing man, when a sizable fraction of the peo- 
ple on the face of the earth don’t know what it is 
to have a square meal, and every night go to bed 
hungry? How can it make sense when communism 
is sweeping through Asia on the wings of a promise 
to give the peasants land and the suffering, nameless 
masses a better break in life? Fear of abundance? 
We must be out of our minds. 


ABUNDANCE: BLESSING AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Though it does not say this in so many words, that 
is exactly how the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference regards our thinking on the farm problem. 
The delegates who attended its last convention, held 
in Davenport, Iowa, in October, knew all about the 
$7 billion worth of farm surpluses which a harried 
Government has stored on farms, in elevators, in caves, 
even in the holds of ships anchored in the Hudson 
River. They knew all about the cuts in acreage and the 
curbs on marketings which Secretary Benson has been 
obliged to impose. Yet, knowing all this, they pro- 
ceeded to adopt a resolution which begins in this way: 


The NCRLC is deeply grateful to Almighty 
God for the abundant production of food and 
fiber during 1954 in the United States. His fruit- 
ful blessing has been placed on the difficult and 
devoted work of our farmers and has brought it 
to success. This year again there is true cause 
for thanksgiving. 

Jabbing the needle still more deeply into the re- 
strictionists, the delegates noted with warm approval 
“the trend toward increased production both per acre 
and per person.” This, too, though it partially nullified 
the Government’s acreage limitation program, the del- 
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egates insisted on regarding as “a special gift from 
God and a source of added wealth to the nation.” 
Finally, as if to make sure that even the most obtuse 
got the point, they added this paragraph: 

We regret to hear from many voices in this 
country a growing chorus of alarm over what is 
called “surplus” production. We believe that the 
concern is misplaced. The real matter for alarm 
is that the “surplus” is not recognized as a great 
blessing and a rare opportunity. 

In refusing to swim with the anti-abundance stream, 
the NCRLC is not acting naively or perversely. Even 
this lukewarm generation, which has diverged so 
widely from the paths of its ancestors, should recog- 
nize, if somewhat vaguely, that the conference is 
motivated by Christian principles. To the delegates 
at Davenport, the obligations of charity do not stop 
at national boundary lines. To them it is unthinkable 
that U. S. surpluses should be permitted to pile up 
in bins and barns while millions of people elsewhere 
are in desperate need of them. The real problem, 
therefore, is not production. It is distribution. We have 
surpluses, explains the NCRLC, only because we have 
forgotten that we are, under God, stewards, not abso- 
lute owners, of our rich resources; and that these 
resources are intended, “through our conscientious 
management,” to satisfy the needs of all. 

After this criticism of the basic philosophy of the 
farm price program, the delegates naturally felt 
obliged to offer an alternative. In rough outline, here 
is what they proposed. 

The NCRLC agrees with the proponents of price- 
support programs that farmers labor under special 
handicaps which require governmental intervention. 
Without help of some kind, they cannot earn a fair 
share of the national income. Yet, in return for dis- 
charging their social duty of producing food and fiber, 
they have a right to such an income. The Govern- 
ment’s efforts to assure them a fair return on their 
work and investment is merely “an exercise of dis- 
tributive justice.” Though the NCRLC appreciates 
how unfair is some of the criticism of present price- 
support programs, it also recognizes the shortcomings 
of these programs. It is ready to concede that “present 
methods of price support have neither satisfied the 
consumer and the taxpayer nor solved the major 
problems which beset the farmer.” Therefore, “a 
fundamentally new approach is needed.” 


A New APPROACH 


Such an approach should be fair to consumers as 
well as to farmers. It should encourage, not discour- 
age, production. It should be workable, that is, it 
can attempt to blunt the full effect of the law of 
supply and demand, but it must not try to repeal it. 
Is such an approach available? The NCRLC thinks 
that it is. It recommends, as “a more workable so- 
lution” than price supports, a system of “carefully 
planned direct subsidies to farmers.” 

The system would work in this way. Farmers would 
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produce anything they liked, and as much as they 
liked. They would sell their products in an uncon- 
trolled market, where prices were set by supply and 
demand. Meanwhile, the Government would compute 
the parity price for each product, the price, that is, 
which is fair relative to the prices which the farmer 
pays for labor, equipment and living needs. The 
difference would then be ascertained between the 
parity price and the price which the farmer obtained 
for his product when he brought it to market. This 
difference the Government would pay to the farmer 
in cash as a direct subsidy. 

The NCRLC does not believe, however, that the 
Government should subsidize the total production of 
American agriculture. It wants the law to distinguish 
sharply between small, family-type farms and “facto. 
ries in the fields.” The resolution adopted at Daven- 
port reads: “We feel that no subsidies should be paid 
on operations which exceed a specified maximum num- 
ber of units.” For anything over this maximum num- 
ber, farmers would receive for their products no more 
than the market price. That would do away with the 
bias toward bigness in the present law, which requires 
small cotton farmers, for example, to reduce their 
acreage at the same rate as the owners of huge 
plantations. 


For Open TRADE CHANNELS 


As an essential complement of its direct-subsidy 
proposal, the NCRLC strongly advocates a liberal 
foreign-trade program. We stand, said the delegates 
at Davenport, “for the gradual and progressive re- 
moval of tariff and other obstacles to trade among free 
nations.” The fact is that, regardless of how reason- 
able prices might become under a system of direct 
subsidies, our farmers can produce more food and 
fiber than we can possibly consume. The NCRLC 
wants our surplus products to flow freely through 
world trade channels to people who need them. These 
people can provide us in return with many articles 
and services which will enrich American life. Such 
an exchange would help reverse the anomalous, and 
dubiously moral, policy of restricting farm production 
when world population is growing and unnumbered 
millions are hungry or starving. 

Is it too much to hope that the Administration and 
the 84th Congress, instead of fighting over the vir- 
tues and defects of flexible and fixed price supports, 
might give serious consideration to a fresh approach 
to farm income? Is it beyond all possibility that they 
can rid themselves of the restrictionist hangover 
from depression days and see abundance as the bless- 
ing it is? If they need an extra nudge to break with 
the recent past, let them remember that the way of 
price supports is the way of ever-increasing shackles 
on the freedom of American farmers. That is not the 
way of our pioneering forbears. 

The NCRLC would be the first to admit that direct 
subsidies offer no panacea for the problems of agri- 
culture. Perhaps for certain products they offer no 
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answer at all. All the NCRLC says is that direct sub- 
sidies, whatever their defects, have notable advantages 
over the price-support approach. A number of farm 
authorities, including a former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Charles Brannan, agree that this is so. At least 
in one case, so do President Eisenhower, Secretary 
Benson and a majority in Congress. At any rate, Con- 
gress voted last year direct subsidies to the nation’s 
wool growers and the President signed the bill. If 
these subsidies are good for wool, why not for corn 
and wheat, cotton and tobacco, butter and eggs? 
On a question of this kind, urban opinion naturally 
carries little weight. It is probably biased anyway. 
Under price supports, urbanites pay twice to assure 
farmers a fair income—once at the grocery store in 
the form of high prices and again in the form of taxes 
at the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Since under a pro- 
gram of direct subsidies they would pay only once— 
in the form of taxes—there seems little doubt about 
where their sympathies lie. Naturally they are for 


subsidies. 

New profile of 
industrial America 
Neil Hurley 


Tue PROFILE of Amerca is changing. Not its 
geographical outlines perhaps, but the traditional pat- 
terns of industrial and population distribution are 
definitely giving way to the shapes and forms of a 
new society. 

ince World War II, American industry and its per- 
sonnel have displayed an unmistakable preference for 
the open spaces of suburban and rural areas. The 
rapidly developing peripheral communities throughout 
the nation are challenging the traditional strongholds 
of industry and its staffs, the vast metropolises. In the 
Far West, the Southwest and the Southeast, hitherto 
unindustrialized regions are becoming the nuclei of 
commerce and manufacturing. Established centers 
such as New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia and Boston are feeling the competition. New 
Orleans, Houston and Dallas, Los Angeles, the San 
Francisco-Oakland regions are rivaling the fame of 
Chicago’s “loop,” Detroit’s Cadillac Square and Pitts- 
burgh’s “golden triangle.” 

In New England, the Middle Atlantic and the North 
Central States, many sections are attracting new in- 
dustry and new communities away from the “old 
guard” cities. The older urban settlements are suffer- 
ing a relative decline in their share of the nation’s 
Mr. Hurley, S.J., is working for a doctorate in eco- 
nomics at Fordham University, New York. 





total trade, productivity and population. This should 
not be alarming, for it only means that the rest of 
the economy, for so long dormant, is now flexing its 
muscles and beginning to mature. 

Decentralization is the name commonly given to 
this migratory trend. It embraces a number of distinct 
forces such as the shift of industry to towns and the 
proliferation of branch plants by large corporations. 
Growing suburbs surround large cities. The distribu- 
tion of industry and of population among the various 
regions in the country is becoming more equal. But 
no matter what the causes, the net effect is the same: 
the scattering of industrial plants and homes over 
diffused areas. 

Not a few social scientists look with favor upon the 
new regional patterns which are evolving under the 
pressure of decentralization. They feel that at long 
last there may be a resolution of the unbalanced forces 
which have historically existed in the United States 
between the huge metropolitan centers and their de- 
pendent satellite areas/The result of such dependence 
was the divorce between the workshop and the living 
room. Dormitory communities sprang up, and are still 
mushrooming. For example, Long Island contains 
many towns whose residents travel regularly from 
their suburban homes to offices and plants located in 
the greater metropolitan area of New York. 

There are unquestionably many advantages to sub- 
urban residence. It does not have the limitations on 
recreation and housing, the lack of space, air and sun 
that go with city life. However, it does give rise to 
certain lamentable conditions. Pedestrian and auto 
traffic reach incredible proportions in the downtown 
areas of our metropolises during working hours. New 
York City, for example, sees its population of 8 million, 
calculated by the census according to residence, swell 
to a daytime population of 18 to 15 million. One can 
easily understand the crowding in buses and subways 
and the nerve-fatiguing effects of commuting in cities 
like New York and Chicago. 

Large cities are uneconomical. At least the ones we 
have in America are. The city fathers of generations 
ago did not provide facilities for 1955 needs. Con- 
sequently, industry with its working staff is heading 
for the wide open spaces. 

One spokesman for an engineering firm which relo- 
cates clients outside of one of the large Eastern cities 
has diagnosed accurately the emigration of industry 
from large cities. He lists the drawbacks characteristic 
of the metropolis. Obsolete lofts create undue ex- 
penses. There are no facilities for mass-production and 
assembly-line techniques. Storage space is scarce, and 
rentals and leases disproportionately costly. Tax-as- 
sessment rates are prohibitive. 

In short, there are too many demands in our big 
cities which cannot be met by existing services and 
facilities. Only greater municipal spending (with re- 
sultant increased taxation) could begin to remedy all 
this. But businessmen and city dwellers, for the most 
part, prefer another outlet, namely, flight. 
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Business in a free-enterprise system gravitates to- 
ward areas where increased sales and lowered costs 
are to be found. So we can appreciate industry’s cur- 
rent trend toward country plants. A typical case will 
illustrate how the new society in America is being 
formed. A few short years ago, General Electric, In- 
ternational Business Machines, Henry Kaiser and other 
large firms chose plant sites on the outskirts of San 
José, Calif., an agricultural region. These corporations 
were attracted to the marketing opportunities offered 
in the Pacific Coast region. Labor was recruited from 
the local citizenry and migrants seeking homes and 
work in the area. Community developments rapidly 
sprang up, along with the necessary shopping and 
service facilities. 

With homes near their work, the employes find 
freedom of movement, space to rear 
their families, opportunities for recrea- 
tion. Unknown to them are the pushing, 
the deadlines, the transit delays of the 
city. Thus did one area become a rival peeqpaiisatl 
to the older industrial areas throughout ~ 
the nation. os 

The magnetism of San José’s environs - 

and similar rural regions is explained 
by modern technology and advanced 
methods of transportation and communication. Country 
residence no longer means the sacrifice of urban attrac- 
tions. The auto, radio, TV and the rural subsidiaries 
of large retail firms and chain stores have made rural 
life not only tolerable but most satisfying. The workers 
in a decentralized plant find their spiritual, educational, 
social and recreational needs taken care of. And the 
employing company has satisfied employes and few 
labor-management problems. 
/ The pattern is repeating itself all over the nation. 
_ Firms like Ford, General Motors, U. S. Steel, Westing- 
house, DuPont, Sylvania (to name but a few) are 
today erecting country plants. Such plants are master- 
pieces of architectural design and industrial engineer- 
ing. We think of a new plant as a sleek, ultra-modern, 
one-story affair stretching out for acres in a garden- 
like setting. It is replete with every known conven- 
ience for employes. The employe usually owns his own 
car and rides to work from his bungalow-type country 
home. He parks in a spacious parking lot which the 
company has provided. All this is in sharp contrast 
to the early urban factory, squeezed into a cramped 
city block, with its inferior lighting, poor ventilation, 
noisy machinery and countless work hazards. 

New patterns of human ecology are appearing on 
the American landscape. It is, in truth, a new indus- 
trial revolution. Early urban centers, both here and 
abroad, grew by attracting people to the place of 
work. Today in America we find that the growth of 
communities is based on a reversed policy, that of 
bringing the work to the people. Industry, commerce, 
trade and professional services are following the pop- 
ulation barometer. The dissatisfaction which many 
found with city life resulted in the divorce between 
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the living room in the suburbs and the workshop jn 

the city. The contemporary decentralization trend of 

industry is rapidly leading to a new wedding of 
workshop and living room. 

The civic planners’ dreams of “suburban paradises” 
and “garden communities,” such as the Park Forest 
or Skokie communities outside of Chicago, may soon 

ie realized for vast sections of the American economy, 

One-half of postwar plant expansion has taken place 

outside of traditionally established industrial areas, 

Industries such as iron and steel, aircraft, power and 

fuel, are spreading their roots far and deep in the Gulf 

Coast, the Pacific Coast and the Southeast regions, 

Conspiring toward the Topsy-like industrial growth 
of these regions are many factors: excellent mineral 
resources, an ever developing transportation network, 

educational and research facilities, 4 
growing population provides markets 
and labor. 

These natural forces are supple. 
mented by the program of strategic dis- 
s persal which the Federal Government 
has initiated. It wishes to deploy indus- 
try and population throughout the 
. United States in order to minimize vul- 
'# nerability to enemy atomic attack. One 

can see that the centrifugal trend will not be just a 
transient phenomenon. Besides furthering family life 
and industrial development, the new plant-and-home 
communities in the country, if planned properly, can 
act as a buffer against maximum atomic damage in the 
-event of an H-bomb Pearl Harbor. 

To be effective, however, both decentralization and 
strategic dispersal must be rationally controlled. Other- 
wise certain areas of the nation will expand and ma- 
ture at the expense of others. Short-sighted real-estate 
agents can divide up for sale land outside the city 
limits with no thought of intervening space for civilian 
and military needs. The seeds of future slum areas 
and target zones are sowed by allowing real-estate 
development to spread haphazardly. Our town and 
city planners must prevent an aimless drift toward the 
hinterland areas, lest urban blighted areas —— 

The pattern is the same wherever heedless flight 
from the city is allowed. Urban industrial realty falls 
in value. Nearby residential areas suffer a concomitant 
decline. Low-income groups move into the depressed 
areas, and blight ensues. Meantime the expenses con- 
nected with fire and crime prevention, road repair, 
water supply, sewage disposal, education, etc. do not 
abate. Indeed, they often increase. Only increased 
taxes and greater municipal borrowing can ameliorate 
the situation created by a negative policy of escape. 

No one is espousing a “back to nature” movement. 
However, many social scientists feel that decentraliza- 
tion, along with the impetus of strategic dispersal, may 
correct many of the imbalances which have crept into 


our giant cities. Even though American metropolitan | 


centers have often become inefficient because of their 
size and population density, the solution is not to 
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abandon them in mass migrations, but to scale them 
down so that human values and community relations 
are improved. A purposeful program of decentraliza- 
tion can dispose our society for a freer and more 
fruitful life. 

Norman Cousins has bitterly remarked that “modern 

man is obsolete.” Perhaps the changing demographic 
and industrial patterns which America is witnessing 
will renew him. Perhaps one day the competitive ethos 
of city life, the commuter’s timetable existence, the 
passive modes of urban recreation, the neurasthenic 
urbanite, will all be viewed as the vestigial organs of 
early 20th-century metropolitan life. 
. + new American society, whose contours are 
being etched by decentralization, can be a most wel- 
come passive defense measure against a possible H- 
bomb raid. But just as important, this new society can 
furnish the opportunity for man to discover himself 
through human and humane living. 7 





ee 


FEATURE “Xx” 


“Sarah Bywater” is the pen- 
name of a convert who 
writes for various Catholic 
magazines. Here she dis- 
cusses the hostile attitude 
of some Catholics towards 
Jews—the people whose 
symbol is the “Star of 
David.” 


SINCE I HAVE FOUND more and closer friends 
among Jews than among Christians, I want to make 
something clear to my Catholic friends. I have es- 
pecially in mind those Catholic friends who regard 
me as a victim of “Jewish influence,” are certain that 
I have given up the Cross for the Star of David and 
that only prayer can save me now. I am not speaking 
here of ignorant, unlettered Catholics who have by- 
passed Catholic learning for superstitions, old wives’ 
tales and emotional prejudices. I am speaking of in- 
telligent, well-read Catholics whose powers of reason- 
ing are high and who know the faith. 

I certainly do not set myself up as a perfect con- 
vert and an infallible judge of the relation of the 
educated Catholic layman and the Jew. I only know 
what I have had to observe over a long period of time 
in the attitude of Catholics toward Jews who became 
my friends and toward me for accepting these friend- 
ships without reservations. Personally, I could never 
accept any friend with reservations. No friendship is 
made without some basis of understanding and mutual 
thoughts and feelings. Can you imagine telling a new 
friend: “If you prove yourself thoroughly decent, I 
will let you be my friend” or, “I will be your friend, 
with certain reservations”? 

















It was quite a while before I realized that I had 
been put on trial by Catholics for my whole-hearted 
acceptance of Jewish cooperation and Jewish friend- 
ship. Whether it would also happen to a Catholic who 
was not a convert, I do not know. As for me, it nearly 
broke me up. And whenever I showed signs of being 
ready for a padded cell my Catholic friends blandly 
assumed that I had discovered that my Jewish friends 
had cheated me, or that I was repenting my secret 
acceptance of the Star of David and was ready to 
come home again. The possibility that I had never 
left home did not seem to enter their heads. 

The case is clear to me now, and I wish it weren't. 
Too many intelligent Catholics are caught up in an 
emotional movement which is not Catholic. Every wily 
reason has been presented to make this movement 
seem the only logical course for a good Catholic who 
wants to fight communism. A hasty interpretation of 
my words at this point could brand me a Communist— 
just as Jews are sometimes regarded as Communists 
because many of them embraced communism as a 
fancied refuge from real and terrible persecution. 

This movement carefully avoids every appearance of 
anti-Semitism, for the well-instructed Catholic knows 
that there is no excuse for regarding any human 
being as less than himself on God’s earth. The starved 
cadavers of Dachau highlighted the Church’s teach- 
ing that all human life is infinitely precious to Christ, 
and not to be graded and degraded by man in Nazi 
Germany or Communist Russia. There is a slight tend- 
ency now to slur over those starved cadavers and 
give a few excuses for the Storm Troopers’ doing what 
they did. And one must remember, it is added, that 
warnings against fascism are a diversionary tactic of 
the Communists. 

The educated Catholic caught up in this subtle 
movement maintains that he has no racial feeling, 
that he accepts Jew, Oriental and Negro as his blood 
brothers—and he is quite sincere. His attitude toward 
the Jew is not racial. It is certainly not religious, 
either, though he sincerely believes it is. It is more 
an attitude of intellectual belligerence which has no 
basis in Catholic teaching. And the educated Jew 
knows that this attitude has no basis in Catholic teach- 
ing. This is the sorrow of the Jews as they watch the 
scarcely perceptible approach of a new type of fascism. 

No man can accept the Divinity of Christ unless 
by his own free will, aided by divine grace. And only 
He knows how many men do accept Him in some 
mysterious way in their dying moments. The Christian 
has the obligation to try and make Christ known to 
other men—but not to judge as being His enemies 
those who do not rise up and acclaim Him publicly 
in the market place. Yet the modern intellectual Cath- 
olic too often regards the individual Jew as a potential 
convert while looking upon Jews collectively under 
their Star of David as silent conspirers with the 
Hammer and Sickle. 

David was one of the greatest prophets known to 
sacred history. His psalms herald the coming of Our 
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Lord and are of surpassing beauty. The Star of David 
can never be the enemy of the Cross of Christ. 

Should we judge the Jews because the Star of 
David has not yet brought them to Christ? Shall we 
forget Judas, who knew Him and betrayed Him, and 
Thomas, who would not believe until he could thrust 
his hand into Christ’s sacred wounds? Or Peter, who 
swore that he knew not that Man? These men had 
known Christ intimately, had heard His teachings 
from His own lips. 


There are some individual Jews I can’t stand, 
(There are also some Irish I can’t stand, and some 
French and some of blended origins.) But collectively 
the Jews under the Star of David are just as stout 
opponents of communism as we Catholics are, and, 
in some cases, more intelligent opponents. I, for one, 
would like to see the end of that kind of thinking 
which allows a Catholic to absolve Jews individually 
of being Jewish while condemning them collectively, 
That is not Catholic thinking. | Saran Bywater 








Dostoyevsky 
and the Ibsen woman 





Arthur E. Koenig 





In Chicago recently I met the Ibsen woman—not on 
the stage in a revival of Hedda Gabler or A Doll’s 
House, but face to face in a somewhat edited and 
up-to-date reincarnation. Fortunately she was not, at 
the instant, running away from her husband. She was 
only standing behind a counter in a second-hand book 
shop, answering a hopeless inquiry on my part about 
a translation of one of Dostoyevsky’s little-known 
journalistic works. I should never have been sure that 
she was the latest edition of the Ibsen woman if she 
had not added to her “no” to my request for the 
great Russian’s minor opus a rather vehement assertion 
of taste and opinion. 

“Ah, that Dostoyevsky!” she rhapsodized. “There 
was a writer. That man was a giant, a titan!” And 
she went on in the same key. Though her critical 
style was more ardent than explicit, it was clear both 
from what she said and from the heavy exclamation 
points vibrating in her voice that she regarded Dos- 
toyevsky as terrifically avant garde—as some sort of 
prophet of modernity, apparently combining in a 
single amalgam of sovereign virtue all the unques- 
tionable talent and all the questionable ideas of Karl 
Marx, Sigmund Freud, John Dewey, Bertrand Russell, 
James Joyce and D. H. Lawrence. In the face of such 
buoyant, forward-looking assurance, it would have 
been boorish to dissent. I nodded and left the book 
shop with mental reservations unuttered. 

Nor was I being altogether hypocritical, for in a 
sense the Ibsen woman was right. Dostoyevsky was 
a giant, even a prophet of modernity, though in a 
way evidently quite unsuspected by her. Clearly, his 





Arthur E. Koenig has been a member of the Depart- 
ment of English of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
for the past twenty-five years. He has written articles 
and studies on Dostoyevsky. 
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work has had sufficient effect to establish him, the 
most nationalistic of Russians, as an international 
figure. Like Shakespeare and Cervantes, he belongs 
not only to his own country and to its principal 
language, but, by benefit of widespread translation, 
to the whole literate world. A titan, yes, if one’s 
sensibilities are robust enough to tolerate such ex- 
travagant description of what even the soberest reader 
must admit is a strange, unique talent; but evidently 
Dostoyevsky’s particular variety of titanism needs a 
clearer definition than it has yet received. The Ibsen- 
womanish type of criticism, which is frequently en- 
countered in books as well as book shops, has not 
tended to promote such clarity. 

If this kind of criticism means what it seems to say, 
it means mainly that, in spite of his obvious pre- 
dilection for religious answers to his questionings, 
Dostoyevsky may be assimilated somehow to stereo- 
typed modern iconoclasm. It means that he was, in 
effect, just another H. G. Wells made more interesting 
by Russian temperament. It implies that he was some 
kind of humanitarian heresiarch, who ought to be 
applauded endlessly for breaking idols. 

But, if one may dispense with sophistications and 
put it bluntly, he was nothing of the kind. As is 
shown in almost all his post-Siberian work—whether 
novels, tales, short stories, letters or the editorializing 
in The Diary of a Writer—nothing could have been 
further from his intention. Of course, he was deeply 
aware of the humanitarian interests of his time; and, 
just as obviously, he was to some degree a skeptical 
questioner of life, but particularly, it should be noted, 
a skeptic about merely political solutions for human 
problems. To us it may even seem that he was too 
despairing of political means and that, except for his 
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thoroughly reactionary pan-Slavism, he had no po- 
litical hopes at all. 

The truth is that he was a titan of modernity in 
one specific sense and only one, namely, in his pro- 
found understanding of the alternatives to the Chris- 
tianity which his revolutionary contemporaries were 
so eager to abandon and destroy because of its 
traditional ties with old-fashioned regimes. 

Through his concentrated insight, which has often 
been called prophetic, we moderns may see ourselves 
and all the essential conflicts of recent times in his 
strangely fervid scenes, because we too, for all our 
cheerfully admitted superiority to our ancestors, in- 
habit the same fantastic moral world which he saw 
around him and ahead. Dostoyevsky more than sug- 
gests this world: he intuitively previews it in a whole 
series of brilliant portraits and scenes. His pages are 
crowded with modern intellectuals—skeptics, nihilists, 
socialists, liberals, revolutionaries—of whom Ivan 
Karamazov is only one, though the most sophisticated 
and best known and certainly the one most widely 
misinterpreted. Through such characters Dostoyevsky 
studies the profound and painful contradictions in 
modern thought, antinomies even more fatal now 
than in his time. 

His intellectuals, who are surprisingly like their 
counterparts of today, regard the past and most of 
its works with critical distaste. Their attitudes toward 
the future may vary widely, from the utter credulity 
of utopianism to hopeless doubt. In any case, their 
untraditional view of life inures them to unlimited 
inconsistency. Thus they condemn actual present 
goods, including faith, hope and charity, until the day 
when all things shall be made perfect in the world 
according to formulas on which they own exclusive 
patents. 

They talk much of human rights; but they them- 
selves have rejected, usually with scorn rather than 
regret, the historic metaphysical assumptions on the 
basis of which such rights may be rationally asserted. 
While protesting their devotion to liberty, equality 
and fraternity, they jeer at the time-tested belief in 
a natural moral law superior to the positive law of 
the state; and with that jeer they heedlessly accept 
the state (the state of the future, of course) as an 
absolute, perhaps as their only absolute. Skeptical of 
any principles with a claim to permanent truth, their 
world really respects only force; however much, for 
conversational trimming, they may talk of humanity, 
equality, rights, progress and other such matters. 

The preceding brief tract for the times, though 
somewhat adapted to the latest events, seems to me 
to be about what Dostoyevsky had in mind as he 
looked at his own era and into the immediate future. 
For this twentieth-century state of affairs is the moral 
world or moral chaos that he imaginatively foresaw 
and grappled with as long ago as 1861, when he re- 
turned to St. Petersburg from his Siberian exile. It 
is impossible to name any English novelist of the 
same period who touches the present time at so many 


points, better understands its aspirations or probes 
its errors so critically. 

Yet it would be misleading to exclaim approvingly 
over Dostoyevsky’s up-to-dateness, as if he were only 
one more of the many recent rebels against the past 
and prophets of a better future. For him modernity 
was not a solution; it was the problem. He gave it 
his intense, almost exclusive attention for the last 
twenty years of his life. It absorbed his sympathy 
and nearly all his indignation and wit. It is the subject 
of his four major novels and of much else in his 
writing. 

Even some of his earlier pieces, those preceding 
the major novels, show an increasingly critical atti- 
tude toward the ideas fashionable among the intel- 
lectuals of his day. In Notes from Underground there 
is sharp satire on Utopian idealism; and in The Croco- 
dile, a fantastic and amusing tour de force, he satirizes 
Russian progressivism of various shades in the early 
1860's. His special objects of ridicule were the idea 
of “economic man,” the theory of the Westernizers 
that Russia would do well to adopt bourgeois cap- 
italism, reformist schemes for the millennium, the 
hidebound routine of public officials, scientism, and 
the inaccuracy of the press—especially the Liberal 
press. 

When we come to the four great novels, we find a 
few compact scenes of satire on fashionable ideas in 
Crime and Punishment and a more diffused kind in 
The Idiot and The Brothers Karamazov. It is aimed 
mainly at stuffy intellectual pretenders and ambitious 
young social and political climbers, who wish to be 
regarded as very liberal and advanced but have no 
principles except selfishness. The familiar type of 
humanitarian reformer who falls in love with his own 
ideas and will stop at nothing to further his party’s 
program also receives careful analysis as a sign of 
the times. Lebedyev, in The Idiot, sums up the kind 
thus “. . . wound the vanity of anyone of these nu- 
merous friends of humanity, and he’s ready to set 
fire to the world out of petty revenge .. .” And again, 
“In abstract love for humanity one almost always 
loves no one but oneself.” 

But the crucial commentary comes in The Possessed, 
a book which stands by itself, somewhat out of the 
main course of Dostoyevsky’s work. Devoted entirely 
to a study of aristocratic freethinkers on the one hand 
and of amateur and professional revolutionaries and 
nihilists from the half-world on the other, it is the 
most completely satirical of all the novels, though at 
the same time it is gloomily tragic. It gives a bitter 
and sardonic picture of the Storm Troopers of the 
Left, of whose character and opinions Dostoyevsky 
had more first-hand knowledge than some critics have 
admitted. 

The leader of the revolutionary group in the story 
is Verhovensky, a character almost too terrible for 
belief except that many actual embodiments of this 
archetype have come to life everywhere in the world 
today. He is the perfect party man on the present 
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Muscovite and recent, unlamented Berlin models, the 
amoral killer, the agent of the secret police, the fine 


flower of modernist negations and credulities. 


The well-known words of Shigalov, one of Ver- 
hovensky’s followers, summarize the dilemma of the 


modern mind faced by its portentous offspring: 


I am perplexed by my own data, and my conclu- 
sion is a direct contradiction of the original idea 
with which I start. Starting from unlimited free- 
dom, I arrive at unlimited despotism. I will add, 
however, that there can be no solution to the 
social problem but mine. 


Modern totalitarian societies are further adumbrated 


in a witty reductio ad absurdum of party dictatorship: 


He [Shigalov] suggests as a final solution of the 
question the division of mankind into two unequal 
parts. One-tenth enjoys absolute liberty and un- 
bounded power over the other nine-tenths. The 
others have to ~ up all individuality and be- 
come, so to speak, a herd, and, through boundless 
submission, will by a series of regenerations at- 
tain primeval innocence, something like the Gar- 
den of Eden. They'll have to work, however. The 
measures proposed—for depriving nine-tenths of 
mankind of their freedom and transforming them 
into a herd through the education of whole gen- 
erations—are very remarkable, founded on the 
facts of nature and highly logical. 


In his understanding of certain typical vices of the 
revolutionary and reforming temper, Dostoyevsky re- 
minds one of Edmund Burke. Like Burke, he evidently 
feared that the complete rationalization of life for 
political and economic ends would result, not in a 
brave new world, but in a man-made inferno. This 
fear, which elicited so much of his satire, was only 
the negative aspect of his thought; but it is not at 


all like revolutionary titanism or what the Ibsep 
woman would mean by “modern.” 

Like Balzac or Flaubert or Turgenyev, Dostoyevsky 
is a modern by definition and, in this company, has 
been regarded until recently as intellectually respect. 
able. At least he has received the accolade from no 
less an authority on modernity than the Modern Li. 
brary, Inc., which still publishes his four major novels 
in useful and inexpensive reprints, one of them with 
a gravely cautionary head-note against taking some of 
his more deplorable notions too seriously. It is ques- 
tionable, however, how long he will continue to enjoy 
his reputation for intellectual respectability, a cachet 
which seems on the way to becoming the chief object 
of intellectual life, now that “truth” is regarded as a 
mere verbalism. 

His psychological perceptiveness and his special 
kind of agitated realism have ceased to be a novelty 
in fiction. His painfully intense vision of earthly evil 
will probably not recommend him to self-conscious 
progressives when they realize that it was focused no 
less intently on the future than on the past. 

When the Ibsen women of modern criticism have 
taken the trouble to read him without prepossessions, 
and hence, for once, to understand him, they will 
grow not only noticeably less ecstatic but, I fear, 
totally indifferent. The ecstasy will not be missed but 
the indifference will be our loss, for Dostoyevsky was 
looking at people like us and at moral dilemmas 
curiously similar to those of the present. His work 
smacks noticeably less of the late nineteenth century 


than does that of any number of more recently cer- 


tified “moderns”; his kind of modernity is clearly more 
up-to-date for the second half of the twentieth century 
than is that of either Ibsen or the Ibsen woman. 











Republic’s most dramatic day 





THE DAY LINCOLN WAS SHOT 





By Jim Bishop. Harper. 301p. $3.75 


“This is a book,” says Jim Bishop in 
his delightful introduction, entitled 
“For the Record,” “about a day, a 
place and a murder.” He acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness, among others, 
to “Gayle Peggy Bishop, aged ten, for 
facing thousands of pieces of carbon 
paper in one direction.” Of his story 
he says, “The elapsed time is 24 hours, 
22 minutes. To many people, this is 
the single most dramatic day in the 
life of the Republic.” 

It probably was, but at any rate, 
as Mr. Bishop reconstructs it, it gath- 
ers power and depth and a tingling 
interest that makes his account the 
most dramatic I have ever read. Hour 
by hour we follow the seemingly di- 
vergent but tragically converging steps 
of the President and of the other two 
marked for assassination, the Vice 
President and the Secretary of War, 


of Booth and his fellow conspirators 
and of the poor dupes who were, with 
more or less innocence, sucked into 
the maelstrom. And, despite the rather 
casual, reportorial style, the characters 
emerge real and vivid and stamped 
with individvality. 

Most fascinating is the character of 
Booth. What drove him to the deed? 
Love for the Confederacy or hatred 
for the (as he thought) crude and 
low-born rail-splitter—or plain insan- 
ity? We will never know, of course, 
but Mr. Bishop’s reconstruction seems 
to make it plain that what drove 
Booth most fiendishly was very like 
what we have come to call at a later 
and bloodier time the “master-race” 
illusion. He was a “Southern gentle- 
man,” Lincoln a homespun peasant. 

Here it becomes sickeningly evi- 
dent that Mrs. Surrat, the first woman 
hanged in our history, was unjustly 
condemned on the statement of a wit- 
ness who later admitted he had lied; 
that Dr. Mudd, who treated Booth’s 
broken ankle, was guilty of nothing 
save of being a conscientious doctor. 
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What will surprise many will be the 
revelation that Lincoln had _ been 
haunted for a long time by a dream of 
assassination. Very little heroism glows 
in these pages, but there is an all- 
pervading gloom of official bungling, 
hysteria and hypocrisy—immediately 
upon his death, Lincoln’s most foul- 
mouthed enemies were loudest in their 
chorus for his canonization. 

Mr. Bishop modestly admits that all 
the events of the twenty-four hours 
have not been recaptured in his pages; 
but he bravely claims that he can 
substantiate from the record what he 
has so painstakingly built up. A brief 
postscript recounts the fate of all the 
principals; we have lived with all so 
closely for twenty-four hours that it is 
with a feeling of being rather cheated 
that we close the book at the end. 

Harotp C. GarpinER 
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This is not the story 





cop's SECRET ARMIES 





By Joseph Johnston. Putnam. 


Some months ago a series of sensation- 
l articles on a campaign of resistance 
to the antireligious policy of the Soviet 
Government appeared in the tabloids. 
Now these articles, somewhat edited, 
have been published as God’s Secret 
Armies, by Joseph Johnston. 

Since the book claims to have been 
based on private conversations and 
special contacts, it would hardly be 
possible to check all of the statements 
made. The only way one can deal 
with such material is to prove or dis- 
prove the general credibility of the 
author on matters on which we are 
able to check against other sources, 
The results of such checking leave a 
doubt in my mind as to Mr. John- 
ston’s reliability. 

In some matters, perhaps, it was 
just a general carelessness that kept 
him from making the final check that 
would have assured accuracy. On 
other occasions I suspect that the au- 
thor took a hurried remark, amplified 
it in a sensational way and published 
it as sober fact. Here are some of the 
discrepancies which, in my opinion, 
weaken the claim of the author to be 
heard. 

He gives 1927 as the date when the 
prayers after low Mass were first said 
for Russia. These prayers were origi- 
nally added to the Mass for the favor- 
able solution of the Roman question. 
They were said therefore until that 
solution was effected in 1929 and only 
from that time were applied to Russia. 
The author mentions erroneously (p. 
47) that Lithuania was largely Prot- 
estant; in other places he states cor- 
rectly that it was predominantly Cath- 
dlic, A second inaccuracy touching 
Lithuania appears (p.210) as a quota- 
tion from a priest who was asked to 
translate from Lithuanian and Esto- 
nian: “I am adept at both tongues, 
which differ more in the spoken than 
in the written versions, since they are 
both Balto-European languages.” No 
one with any knowledge of these lan- 
guages could possibly have said that. 

This same priest is also supposed to 
have mentioned a certain Dr. I. P. 
Bulganin. The surname was much in 
the spotlight, for N. A. Bulganin was 
a member of the Council of People’s 
Commissars. The newcomer let it be 
assumed that he was the brother of 
the great man. Now no one who 
knows anything about Russian ways 
could have made that statement, and 
no Russian could possibly have made 
such a deduction, for Russian broth- 
€ts must inevitably have the same 


middle initial, that of their patrony- 
mic. 

The author speaks (p.253) of the 
revelations at Fatima and the place 
they occupy in Catholic thinking on 
Russian problems. He places the 
events in 1918 instead of 1917. He 
goes on to say that Mary, Mother of 
Jesus, appeared to the peasant chil- 
dren on the first date and on two sub- 
sequent occasions, whereas in all she 
appeared six times. 

The institution about which I can 
speak with most authority is the Rus- 
sian Center at Fordham. If other mat- 
ters in the book are as garbled as the 
account of the Russian Center, the 
book has little factual value. No one 
could seriously have called the center 
the G.H.Q. of the Secret Army and 
the anti-Politburo. The author says 
that Rev. Frederick Wilcock, S.]J., vis- 
ited, between 1950 and 1953, every 
Jesuit station in the countries under 
communism. In fact, he did not visit 
a single such station. 

The center had nothing to do with 
establishing the Russian Department 
at Fordham or any other Catholic uni- 
versity. The short-wave set mentioned 
was neither designed nor built by Fath- 
ers at the center but simply purchased; 
it is not used to monitor broadcasts 
from the Soviet Union. Fr. Wilcock 
speaks neither Polish nor Chinese, and 
neither he nor the reviewer knows 
what is meant by Slavish. 

The Father Cizic (sic) mentioned 
(p.259), (correctly spelled Ciszek) 
was a courageous and devoted mis- 
sionary, but he hardly had the time 
or means to effect the agricultural im- 
provements so glowingly described; 
he was in Poland less than two years. 
As for the sensational account of his 
tearing up his passport, our sober 
records say simply that he claimed 
he would destroy it so that the Soviets 
could not force him to leave the coun- 
try as a foreigner. Fr. Ciszek did not 
die ten years later from tuberculosis, 
but, as far as we can ascertain, fell 
victim to typhus in less than two 
years. I saw no reports that the So- 
viets feared his godliness but rather 
that they respected him for his un- 
canny ways with gasoline engines. 

Since this chapter is such a jumble 
of inaccuracies, liberally seasoned 
with sensationalism, I cannot but fear 
that the rest of the book is of the 
same pattern. 

Even if all these inaccuracies meant 
nothing, the book would still have 
little of value to offer on a religious 
movement in the Soviet Union. Great 
sections of the book deal with matters 
that have little religious implication. 
Over seventy pages describe the es- 
cape from the Soviet Union of a group 
of people dissatisfied with conditions 


there. Not more than one-third of this 
short book makes any attempt to de- 
tail religious work behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

There is a story to be told on re- 
ligion as a living force in the life of 
the Russian people under communism, 
but the author has not told it. Docu- 
ments, valuable if properly inter- 
preted, appear on this subject almost 
daily in the Soviet press. We need no 
sensational journalism to make this 
heroic story shine out as one of the 
great episodes of today’s cosmic clash 
of the children of God with the pow- 
ers of darkness. 

Maurice F. Meyers, S.]. 


Allied throes in the Atlantic 





THE WAR AT SEA 





By Captain S. W. Roskill, R.N. H. M. 
Stationery Office. Vol. I. 664p. $9 





SICILY-SALERNO-ANZIO: The History 
of United States Naval operations in 
World War II. Vol. FX. 





By Samuel Eliot Morison. Little 
Brown. 413p. $6 


Preoccupied as we have been with 
the stirring events of our naval war 
with Japan, we Americans are prone 
to forget the long, bitter struggle 
which the British waged against the 
Axis sea power. Here is the first of 
three volumes which Capt. Roskill is 
writing to tell the story of the Royal 
Navy in the official British History of 
the Second World War. 

The entire volume predates U. S. 
entry into the war, except for the last 
chapter, which is devoted to the un- 
fortunate Repulse and Prince of Wales, 
which were sunk by Japanese torpedo 
planes during a gallant effort to dis- 
rupt Japanese landings in Malaya 
north of Singapore. From the first 
pages, explaining British naval prep- 
aration and organization to the Ma- 
layan episode, Capt. Roskill writes 
with lucidity and understatement. 

With the advantage of hindsight, 
he almost apologetically explains the 
absence of genuine air power in the 
Royal Navy’s pre-war doctrine. Brit- 
ish admirals were primarily concerned 
in the peaceful ’twenties and ’thirties 
with ironing out the wrinkles in the 
tactics of Jutland, somewhat unreal- 
istically refusing to concede the pos- 
sibility that lines of lumbering mas- 
todons might never again swing tur- 
rets toward each other. 

Only the United States or Japan 
alone, or Italy and France combined, 
could accommodate British admirals 
seeking a fleet battle after the 1922 
disarmament treaties were signed. 
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For a decade, at least, not even 
Japan seemed combative, and senior 
officers were content with leisurely 
study of Jutland. 

It was the dynamics of Hitler’s 
Germany that awakened the British 
Navy, especially to the dangers of 
submarine warfare, The effectiveness 
of aircraft was a matter of opinion or 
conjecture; World War I had well 
proved the effectiveness of subma- 
rines. When warned in 1935 of Ger- 
many’s resurgent naval ambitions, the 
British Admiralty threw full weight 
behind a lagging program of anti- 
submarine warfare research and de- 
velopment. If the Admiralty was rel- 
atively blind to the potentialities of 
aircraft carriers (which the United 
States began in 1928 to explore for 
the knowledge which created the task 
forces that humbled Japan), the Ad- 
miralty saw the submarine problem 
clearly and met it well. 

This first volume, then, is basicall 
the story of England’s fight to kill the 
submarines prowling on her vital lines 
of communication. It is the kind of 
war that faces the U. S. Navy to- 
morrow. Every service and weapon 
that could stop the U-boats was em- 
ployed, and Capt. Roskill’s account is 
engrossing. 

There were sideshows to the sub- 
marine war, notably Admiral Cun- 
ningham’s surface war with the Italian 
fleet, in which he displayed amazing 
flexibility of tactical thought by em- 
ploying an aircraft carrier to attack 
his enemy at Taranto, anticipating by 
a year the success of the Japanese at 
Pearl Harbor. Again, there are the 
scattered actions with the ranging 
elements of Hitler’s surface fleet, such 
as the action with the Graf Spee and 
the sinking of the Bismarck. In all 
these episodes Capt. Roskill displays 
a brisk ease of writing, as though re- 
lieved to be describing something 
familiar, something almost sporting in 
contrast with the dirty, dreary, deadly 
war against the U-boat. 


It is the anti-submarine war, how- 
ever, which represents the ‘Royal 
Navy’s real contribution to the 
struggle to preserve the democratic 
way of life. Capt. Roskill’s work ought 
to be read by everyone who wants a 
preview of our naval responsibilities. 
It certainly should be read by those 
who have formed their impression of 
the last naval war by reading Samuel 
Eliot Morison. 

This is the way naval history should 
be written. 


Prof. Morison finally returns to the 
European theatre, in this volume of 
his projected 14, dovetailing his ac- 
count into that of Operations in North 
African Waters. 


After recalling the previous eight 
volumes, of which only two deal with 
the European theatre, the reader of 
this volume is at once struck by the 
contrast in the magnitude of the 
European theatre when compared 
with the often desperate and always 
understrength operations undertaken 
by the American Navy in the Pacific. 

It would seem that there was a se- 
rious lack of proportion in visualizing 
the space allotments in this history. If 
Prof, Morison undertakes a revision 
when his work is complete, we can 
hope for a better, fuller appreciation 
of the naval side of the European 
war. There is evidence that the con- 
fines of this volume—January, 1943 to 
June, 1944—were far too small to con- 
tain an intelligible account of the full- 
scale operations. 

The loving detail devoted to trivia, 
such as distinguished volume VII— 
Aleutians, Gilberts and Marshalls—is 
conspicuously absent here. The book 
suffers enormously from compression 
and leaves too many questions un- 
answered to satisfy the professionals 
who may read it. 

This reviewer suspects that Prof. 
Morison has had a reorientation of 
values and is rushing to complete his 
work so that he may revise it prop- 
erly. The small errors in such matters 
as names betray a haste that cannot 
otherwise be justified. 

On the positive side, this volume 
is written in more seemly language 
than its predecessors, giving reason 
to hope that Prof. Morison is finally 
harnessing his fine talent as a writer. 
We may yet obtain a lasting history 
from his pen. R. W. Dary 





ALL MY DARLINGS 





By Thomas Byrnes. Crowell. 217p. $3 


Thomas Byrnes, a scenario writer for 
a Chicago motion-picture company, 
writes here of his family: of his a. 
Ginny, and his nine children. He tells 
of the beginnings of the family, of his 
marriage and of their early life to- 
gether, from apartment to in-laws to 
house. He goes on to describe in de- 
tail the family that has made his 
rambling old house a home, describ- 
ing each one as the individual he or 
she happens to be. And from his wife 
to the latest baby, he does a com- 
pletely efficient job on each and every 
one of them. 


Even the worries and heartaches of 
married life become charming in Mr. 
Byrnes’ descriptions. The measles and 
the scattered toys and the garage and 
the houseful of animals and the crisis 
of each new arrival into the family— 
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al] these, an essential part of family 
life, are so integral a part of that 
life that they become equally valy. 
able when viewed with the right at. 
titude. Mr. Byrnes does not come out 
and say this—he is far too interesting 
and sensitive and sensible a writer for 
that—but his family and he appar. 
ently live it. 

Significantly enough, the author 
dedicates his book simply “To Ginny,” 
his wife. And, as you read, you re. 
alize this was no empty gesture. He 
means it. Thank God for an author 
of such a book who regards his wife 
with both the awe and the love she 
deserves as a wife and as a great in- 
dividual, rather than only as some. 
thing always in some way related to 
him. Mr. Byrnes, unconsciously I am 
sure, refers to her as “Ginny” a hun- 
dred times for every time he speaks 
of simply “my wife.” Well he recog- 
nizes her worth and well he describes 
it, and he leaves no doubt that Ginny 
is his partner and not just his house- 
keeper. 

Occasionally Mr. Byrnes _inadver- 
tently hints that he is on the defen- 
sive for the size of his family. With 
the particular family he has and their 
joy in each other’s company, there 
is no need for any defensive attitude 
at all, and it is only an upside-down 
world that would expect it. 

He voices the proper attitude 
towards his family and all others in 
one paragraph: 


When it comes right down to 
it, 1 don’t suppose I can afford 
them. Maybe they are a luxury. 
But they are luxury for which 
Ginny and I have been willing 
to forego other, more popular 
luxuries when necessary, and for 
which I have been able to work 
harder than I might have worked 
without them (but no harder 
than necessary). There is no 
doubt about it, like so many 
large families, we have been very 
“lucky” and there have been 
many times when we were quite 
sure that certain prayers were be- 


ing answered. 
JoserpH McGtoww 





THE ANGLO-SAXON MISSIONARIES 
IN GERMANY 





Translated and edited by C. H. Tal- 
bot. Sheed & Ward. 234p. $3.50 


This is one of a series of books under 
the general editorship of Christopher 
Dawson that are aimed at portraying 
the Christian tradition in a realistic 
and vivid manner through the use of 
biographical and autobiographical 
documents from early Christian times 
up to the present. : 

The Anglo-Saxon Missionaries in 
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consists of brief lives of St. 
C"iibrord, St. Boniface, St. Willibald 
and several other saints of the eighth 
century. From a historical point of 
yiew, these accounts, written by con- 
temporaries, offer very little accurate 
information. Behind the facade of a 
pedantic and rather dull style, how- 
ever, we can catch glimpses of the 
staggering problems that faced the 
monks in civilizing and converting the 
barbarians of Western Europe. From 
the repetitious tales of miracles and 
extraordinary occurences, the picture 
of the plodding and zealous mission- 
aries emerges. 

It was a time of hazard and peril, 
fled with threats from false friends 
and pagan enemies. In spite of the 
dangers, the steady march of monks 
continued relentlessly to the frontiers 
of Europe, quietly building parishes 
and dioceses, and establishing mon- 
astic life as the source of native voca- 
tions to the clergy. Like all of Church 
history, this eighth century is a tale 
of good men and bad, of the saint 
and the sinner. 

Yet, running through every page is 
a hope and an optimism that is sin- 
gularly lacking in our own day. Men 
of the stamp of Boniface chose to 
change rather than to endure. They 
met the challenge of a black curtain 
of paganism with confidence and a 
dauntless courage. They never saw 
the happy ending, but at least they 
pierced the curtain with light and 
knew that the end of the beginning 
was at hand. 

The most interesting section of the 
book is a collection of letters to and 
from St. Boniface. They are delight- 
fully human letters that give a graphic 
insight into the daily life of the mis- 
sionaries. Questions of faith and 
discipline, warnings to bad priests and 
bishops and promises of loyalty to the 
Holy See run side by side with re- 
quests for badly needed manuscripts 
and promises of gifts, “a towel, not 
of pure silk, but mixed with rough 
goat’s hair... .” 

Such a book is not quite fireside 
reading, but thoroughly enjoyable for 
the student of history, and a note- 
worthy contribution to Christian 
scholarship, Aman C. MCMULLEN 





THE JACKSONIANS: A Study in 
Administrative History 1829-1861 





By Leonard D. White. Macmillan. 
593p. $8 


By any standard, The Jacksonians, 
successor to The Federalists and The 
Jeffersonians, is a first-rate study of a 
long-neglected subject. It is a com- 
petent and scholarly examination 


based on public documents, collected 
letters and manuscripts in the archives 
of the administrative side of our Na- 
tional Government between 1829 and 
1861—roughly the administrations of 
eight Presidents from Andrew Jack- 
son to James Buchanan. 

The externals of the government 
machinery had not changed much 
since Hamilton’s day but the spirit was 
radically altered. Changes in the ad- 
ministrative system that came about 
did not result from bold innovation 
but from outside forces, notably the 
rise of the political party. The moral 
tone of society, which had been re- 
markably high during the first forty 
years, was now in steady deteriora- 
tion. Public service was secondary to 
democratic politics. 

During this period, as Mr. White 
points out, no administrative genius 
appeared in the federal system. Tastes 
were political, not administrative. The 
contrast between the austerity of John 
Quincy Adam’s Administration and 
Buchanan’s, thirty-odd years later, 
could not be misunderstood. The fac- 
tor, says Mr. White, which influenced 
and conditioned the administrative 
system was the tide of democracy. 
Few were the voices raised against 
the cult of democracy and the tur- 
bulence of rotation in office, the spoils 
system, unrestrained removal power, 
an “administration press,” nepotism 
and congressional appetites for jobs. 
“No one thought to remember the 
days of the old Republicans nor the 
care with which they had preserved 
the character of the public services 
before faction and party.” 

The Jacksonian age was an almost 
uninterrupted span of excitement, 
tension, crisis and apprehension, with 
the administrative art neglected and 
moribund. Each party accepted the 
administrative machinery as it found 
it. Except for the military depart- 
ments, there was no such thing as a 
“career” in the civil branches. The 
“science” of public administration had 
to wait for a better day. 


All the Presidents were personally 
honest and insisted on public integrity. 
Yet they, like Congress, bowed to the 
public clamor and attention. The rise 
of the nominating convention made 
it necessary for the President and 
Congress to satisfy local parties and 
get themselves elected or control the 
election of a successor. Congress was 
a sad spectacle during this period and, 
with the exception of Jackson and 
Polk, the Presidency was not much 
better. 

There were some differences be- 
tween the parties but not in adminis- 
tration; and in politics, further, the 
differences were reduced, since the 
line of doctrinal descent was not 




















A Stirring Saga... 


I LIFT 


MY LAMP 


Jesuits in America 


Edited by John P. Leary, S.J.— 
Thrilling stories of sixteen Jesuits 
who took active part in the forma- 
tion of America. We see them 
pushing their way into Georgia, 
settling five different spots of 
Florida, exploring the Mississippi, 
and reddening the soil with their 
blood before anyone ever heard of 
Jamestown or Plymouth Rock. We 


find them, 


later on, 


carrying 


Christ’s word to the poor, found- 
ing schools, vigorously prodding 
the faithful to follow Christ, and 
trekking the steaming jungles of 
the far Pacific with our GI’s in 
World War II. Some of those 
described are well-known; the 
others should be, for their lives 
gave eloquent testimony to the 
spirit of Christ and the love of 


country. 


$4.75 
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“For your sake, for 
the children’s sake, 
for God’s sake, don’t 
miss reading and 
applying this book. 


— GENE JAKUBEK, S. J., 
Catholic Review Service 


WE AND OUR 


CHILDREN 


Molding the Child in Christian Living 


By MARY REED NEWLAND. Out 
of her own experience as a mother of 
seven, a distinguished writer shows how 
mothers and fathers may solve the prob- 
lem of starting their children on the 
path of spiritual understanding. 


$3.50 at your booksellers 


P. 3. KENEDY & SONS, N.Y, 8 
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clear-cut. Still, whatever the confu- 
sion, waste, and inefficiency of the 
Jacksonian era, the new element of 
democracy brought an endless source 
of vitality into the body politic and 
“the relationship between the people 
and their administrative system was 
not again to suggest preference to the 
well born and the well-to-do.” 
JoserH F, MENEZ 





BE NOT AFRAID: Studies in 
Personalist Sociology 





By Emmanuel Mounier. Translated by 
Cynthia Rowland. With a Foreword 
by Leslie Paul. Harper. 203p. $3.50 


A prominent, though somewhat dis- 
turbing, figure in the “prophetic re- 
vival” of twentieth-century Catholic 
France, Emmanuel Mounier (1905- 
1950) was best known as editor of 
the review Esprit, and dedicated 
propagandist of the personalist move- 
ment. Mounier’s writing is abstract, 
theoretic, dialectical in its attention 
to opposites, prophetic in its sense of 
the absolute, not only fervent but 
“tumultuous” in its outpouring of rich 
ideas, with a fine scorn for system and 
precise definition. 

The first part of Be Not Afraid con- 
sists of three lengthy essays which are 


aptly described in the foreword by 
Leslie Paul as “a tremendous sermon 
about the Christian role in time of 
disaster.” The second and somewhat 
shorter part of the book contains a de- 
tailed restatement of the principles of 
personalism, whose manifesto Mounier 
had published in 1936. 

In this book the reader will find 
a wealth of stimulating ideas and the 
vigorous challenge to abandon (if 
need be) such “Maginot lines” as a 
false spirituality, a canonization of 
outmoded sociological forms or a paro- 
chial view of history, and to face the 
future with a “tragic optimism.” Not 
that the reader will accept Mounier’s 
thought without reservation. Does not 
this “tragic optimism” seem to imply 
the historical necessity of collectivism? 
And surely Mounier’s thought seems 
too open to the influence of Marxism. 

To Mounier, personalism is neither 
a philosophical system nor a political 
party; it is a revolution which takes 
its place beside, and not against, the 
social and technic revolutions. While 
it affirms the personal values of man’s 
inwardness and transcendence, which 
are threatened by the tyranny of ap- 
paratus, it refuses to give cover to the 
representatives of a retreating individ- 
ualism. 

“We are indeed determined,” Mou- 
nier writes, “to resist any return of 


Leviathan with all our force. But jn 
the twentieth-century world the way 
to do this is by personalizing collec. 
tivism and not by restoring individy. 
alism” (p. 178). Would Mounier have 
stated the aim so boldly if he had been 
inclined to see in Marxism something 
more than a modifiable theory, in fact 
a brutal, totalitarian force actually en. 
gulfing millions of persons? 


But these reservations aside, Be 
Not Afraid remains a most stimulat. 
ing and courageous book which 
throughout will challenge the reader 
to a re-examination of basic prin. 
ciples and habitual points of view. 

Freperick A, Harkins, S.J. 





————, 


BENT’S FORT 





By David Lavender. Doubleday. 450p. 
$5.50 


1954 was a banner year for Westem 
Americana, with such titles as Wayne 
Gard’s Chisholm Trail, Wallace Steg. 
ner’s Beyond the Hundredth Meridian, 
Paul Wellman’s Glory, God and Gold, 
and Paul Horgan’s regionalistic prose 
poem, Great River. 

The last in the parade, coming at 
the turn of the year, is the biography 
of a true “outpost of empire,” to bor- 
row Herbert E. Bolton’s phrase. Far 
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Care to become an 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATE? 


During Catholic Press Month, perhaps many of our regu- 
lar subscribers would like to become America’s Associates. 
Our Associates subscribe to America at $10, $25 (or more) 
and even $100 a year, including the subscription price of 
$7. All amounts over $7 are tax-deductible. 

The Associates’ fund we build up enables us to acquire 


editorial helps (such as books for 
our library) and to perform edi- 
torial functions (such as traveling 
to attend meetings) which we 
could not otherwise afford. 

If you wish to cooperate more 
closely with the work of this Re 
view in these ways, would you 
please use the coupon printed 
herewith to enrol as an Associate? 
We would like to take the occasion 
of Catholic Press Month to express 
again to all our Associates our very 
deep appreciation. Their financial 
assistance and moral support have 
been a constant source of stimula- 
tion and encouragement to the 
editors. 
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beyond America’s slowly westering 
frontier of a century and a quarter ago 
stood an isolated mud castle. Bent’s 
Fort, on the upper Arkansas, was the 
center of what the author calls an 
“sdobe empire.” The post tapped the 
supply of pelts brought from the 
Rockies by the mountain men and the 
buffalo robes offered by the Cheyennes 
and other plains Indians for guns, 
blankets or whiskey. 

Moreover, the fort was on the 
normal line of march from Missouri 
to New Mexico, via Raton Pass, when 
the Santa Fe trade burst—like a bomb- 
shell-on the plains. 

The story of Bent’s Fort is the tale 
of Charles and William Bent and that 
famed Franco-American frontiersman, 
Veran St. Vrain, their partner. In 
1829, Charles turned his back on the 
dying fur trade in order to captain 
one of the first wagons to Santa Fe. 
Winning the protection of the South- 
ern Cheyennes, the Bents soon built a 
wide trade empire around their abode 
fort east of present-day Pueblo, Colo- 
rado. 

Following the Bents came other 
traders and some, whose hair was 
lifted by Comanches, brought first in- 
fantry, then dragoons and _ finally 
cavalry in their tracks. The Indian 
Wars were to rage for another half 
century while the U. S. Government, 
piling treaty on top of treaty (like 
our modern “nonaggression pacts”), 
sought a Pax Americana. The Bents 
by preserving a strict neutrality re- 
mained on good terms with Amer- 
icans, Mexicans and Indians. 

Despite competition from the Amer- 
ican Fur Company at Ft. Laramie and 
hostility from New Mexico’s Governor 
Armijo, the Bent’s Fort trade empire 
prospered. William married the 
daughter of a Cheyenne chief and 
Charles married a Taos widow, both, 
apparently, quite happily. 

After 1849, there was more Indian 
pressure on the fort, due to the 
masses of emigrants who tramped 
through their buffalo grounds. St. 
Vrain sold out his share; the Army 
rejected Charles’ price for the fort; 
cholera all but wiped out the Bents’ 
allies, the Southern Cheyennes. Final- 
ly Charles destroyed the fort and built 
a more modest one to the east of the 
original site. 

During the Mexican War, Charles, 
then Governor of New Mexico, was 
murdered in Taos. William served as 
an Indian agent and died in 1869, 
saddened by his sons’ “going native” 
and leading war parties in raids on 
the whites. The last days of Bent’s 
Fort were pure tragedy. 

No day-by-day record of events at 
the post has ever been found, so Mr. 
Lavender has had to piece together 


the story, filling in here and there 
with a calculated guess or two, but 
never fictionalizing. The result is a 
pretty good picture of the most fam- 
ous outpost of civilization in the pre- 
gold-rush West. This is well-written 
and entertaining history, of value to 
Western scholars and of interest to 
everyone. RicHarpD H. DILLon 





THE STATE OF ALASKA 





By Ernest Gruening. Random House. 
606p. $7.50 


I think this is the first book that has 
ever been written about Alaska as 
Alaskans really see it, They have 
many grievances against both the pol- 
icy of the Federal Government and 
absentee ownership. Alaskans have 
voiced their criticism in a thousand 
ways, but now, for the first time, we 
have a well-documented and incisive 
account of the whole history of Fed- 
eral mismanagement. This _ short- 
sighted policy has gone on from the 
beginning and still paralyzes our great 
territory. 

Former Governor Gruening knows 
his Alaska from top to bottom. I have 
met him time and time again in the 
most out-of-the-way places in Alaska. 
During his long tenure of office—14 
years—he has studied it at first hand 
from every possible vantage point. 
Mines, fisheries, life lines, health con- 
ditions, housing problems, native 
claims, failure of law-enforcement and, 
finally, Alaska’s undying demand for 
statehood—all are given studied and 
revealing attention. The sources in- 
vestigated are amazing. 

This definitive history of “Amer- 
ica’s Northernmost Frontier” should 
interest every member of Congress. 
From many intimate conversations 
with the former Governor I have al- 
ways felt that his keen mind was ever 
seeking the best interests of Alaska. 
What I failed to realize until I read 
this book, was that all his ideas were 
backed up by a scholarly study of 
governmental policies from the time 
of our acquisition of Alaska from 
Russia. 

This is a book I have no hesitation 
recommending to all students of pol- 
itics, as well as to those interested 
in a_ well-documented history of 
Alaska. Its case against the Federal 
Government is difficult to refute. 
Given statehood, it would be almost 
impossible to mismanage Alaska as 
wofully as Congress has done. I was 
especially happy that Mr. Gruening 
has given the proper niche in history 
to two stalwart statesmen—delegates 
Anthony J. Dimond and Edward L. 
“Bob” Bartlett. 

Pau C. O'Connor 
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SUPERSTITION CORNER 
Sheila Kaye-Smith 
The story of Kate Alard, a headstrong, 
quick-witted tomboy fervently devoted to 
her Catholic faith, set in Elizabethan Eng- 
land during the seething religious con- 
troversies of that time. 
A Thomas More Book to Live 
February 14 
KNIGHTS OF GOD 
Patricia Lynch 
The master storyteller of Ireland recreates 
the valiant lives of the heroic men and 
women who became Irish saints; St. Pat- 
rick, St. Brigid, St. Brendan, and others. 
March 17 $2.75 
THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
AND THE PRIESTHOOD 
Paul ee O.P, 
Mary was predestined to form Christ's 
Sacred Humanity that He might become 
a Priest. How Our Lady can form the daily 
lives of priests and bring them to closer 
intimacy with Christ the Priest is the only 
theme of this book. March 17 $3.00 
THE PRACTICE OF THE VOWS 
L. Colin, C.S S.R. 


A first class book on the vows of religious. 
March 17 $4.00 
THE LAST ESSAYS OF 
GEORGES BERNANOS 
These five essays are the masterfully welded 
compound of insight and conviction which 
is the basic substance of all Georges Ber- 
nanos’ writings. May 3 $4.50 
LETTERS FROM BARON FRIEDRICH 
VON HUGEL TO A NIECE 
Baron von Hiigel, more than any religious 
thinker since Newman, impressed all who 
knew or read him with his deep sincerity 
and courage. These letters are written in 
the spirit of an old uncle guiding his young 
niece. May $3.75 
A Thomas More Book to Live. 
TRUTH 
St. Thomas. Aquinas 
West Baden College Edition, Library of 
Living Catholic Thought. Three volumes, 
boxed in a handsome slipcase. 
$20.00 


Published 
THE LORD 
Romano Guardini 
“This book is a masterpiece.""—H. A. Rein- 
hold, Commonweal. “A deeply spiritual 


” $3.75 


book . . . informative, stimulating and en- 
couraging throughout."—Books on Trial 
Published $6.50 


THE LITTLE FRIENDS OF JESUS 
Marcelle Auclair 

“Presents the Gospel in terms of a child's 
daily life in text and lovely illustrations 
by Mary Gehr. A fine book for reading 
aloud.” —America 

A selection of the Catholic Childrens 
Book Club Published $2.00 


Buy these books at your bookstore 


REGNERY + CHICAGO 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Tivee Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examimation and advice 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
‘ ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled 
EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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QUUQUGAUELSARNGGRBESEE SASSO TA TUAITANTTOADAEEE Tee 


CATHOLIC WOMAN, Ph.D. Economics 
and Sociology, 15 years college teaching, 
excellent references, will consider change. 
Box 614, America, 70 E. 45th Street, 
N. Y. 17. 





§RISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglass Pall 
Foundations—5%", 6”, 6%” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore. 
Importer. Box 394 M. Davenport, Towa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT, uncolored, 
juiceful, INDIVIDUALLY SELECTED, 
FOB Groves $3.50 bushel; GIFT SHIP- 
MENTS (throughout USA, Canada); 
satisfaction guaranteed; RIOLEMCA, 
PALATKA, FLORIDA. 





YOU'LL LIKE this Quarterly, keeping you 
in contact with mission matters and with 
Rome, the heart of the world. Simply 
write for a free sample. THE PYLON, 
10 Via Boncompagni, Rome, Italy. 








PROPHECY AND PAPACY 





By Alec R. Vidler. Scribner. 300p. 
$3.75 


The first scholarly evaluation in Eng- 
lish of the Abbé Lamennais appears 
appropriately on the centenary of his 
death. A considerable expansion of 
the 1953 Birbeck Lectures, while re- 
taining the freshness of the lecture 
style, this book (by an Anglican 
canon) reveals in its thousand and 
more annotations original research and 
familiarity with an immense litera- 
ture in French. Its scope is apparent 
in the subtitle: “A Study of Lamen- 
nais, the Church and the Revolution.” 

Its main concern is with the pas- 
sionately zealous, though extravagant 
efforts of a somewhat erratic genius— 
essentially a prophet, in the view of 
Canon Vidler—to effect the needed ad- 
justment of the Church to the world 
emerging from the French Revolu- 
tion. One may well refuse to agree 
that “the name of Lamennais domin- 
ates the history of Catholicism in 
France in the nineteenth century.” Yet 
the currents of thought this priest set 
in motion or popularized, and the 
controversies he started, make of his 
life a drama in which the story of 
that era is concentrated. 

For this remarkable personality 
pioneered in social Catholicism, and 
revivified theology with his new 
method of apologetics. He founded 
modern ultramontanism and the school 
of Catholic liberalism. The questions 
he raised over Church-State relations 
remain today among the most crucial 
in theological circles. 

In youth Lamennais was a studious 
skeptic, provided with a private but 
haphazard education. Years of hesita- 
tion delayed his ordination till the 
age of 34. Within a year his brilliant 
pen made him the center of French 
ecclesiastical life, as he began writing 
extensively on philosophy, theology 
and history. His lack of formal train- 
ing in all of these fields—he never en- 
tered a seminary—helps to explain 
why he proved dependable in none of 
them. 

Canon Vidler’s examination of the 
two decades during which this pre- 
eminence was maintained is sympa- 
thetic and objective. It is particularly 
good in describing the intellectual de- 
velopment and the aims of the abbé, 
the trends of the time and their im- 
pact on an impressionable nature. In- 
dications of the strength and weak- 
ness of the abbé’s character and prac- 
tical proposals are abundant. Lacking 
is a critique of the philosophical and 
theological doctrines involved. 

The “Mennaisian” body of ideas is 
clearly presented by dividing it into 
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three spheres: ecclesiastical, politica] 
and philosophical or apologetical. The 
ecclesiology involved championship of 
ultramontanism; less, however, from 
theological investigation than from a 
line of reasoning which can be sum. 
marized: no Pope, no Church; no 
Church, no Christianity; no Christian. 
ity, no religion (at least for any peo. 
ple once Christian); no religion, no 
society. 

Chief interest nowadays focuses on 
the political system, that of Catholic 
liberalism. Here Lamennais was a 
party leader as well as a writer, a 
fact due especially to his establish. 
ing and editing of the first Catholic 
daily newspaper, the short-lived but 
internationally famous Avenir. It ad- 
vocated complete religious liberty for 
all, with total separation of Church 
and State; complete freedom of edu- 
cation, of association and of the press; 
universal suffrage; decentralization of 
civil authority. 

Exaggerations in this program soon 
drew upon Lamennais the wrath of 
Rome in the encyclical Mirari Vos. As 
part of a laudable apologetic attempt 
to win back the modern skeptical 
mind, Lamennais propounded the 
philosophical notion that the common 
consent of mankind is the basis of all 
certitude. This error, traditionalism, 
along with the apocalyptic book 
Words of a Believer, merited a second 
condemnatory encyclical in 1834, Sin- 
gulari Nos. Before long, the defection 
of Lamennais occurred. At this point 
Canon Vidler breaks off. The tragic 
closing years of the lonely apostate 
are omitted. 

Behind the numerous and contra- 
dictory changes of front discernible 
in the career of Lamennais, the author 
traces a basic consistency in the con- 
stant pursuit of one governing ideal, 
the regeneration of society. This it 
was which motivated the appeal, first 
to the civil power, then to the papacy, 
to march at the head of a social revo- 
lution foreseen as inevitable. When 
the appeals failed, then Lamennais 
denounced both powers, and tured 
to the masses themselves, substituting 
the method of liberty for that of av- 
thority. 

Less satisfactory is the authors 
presentation of the role of the papacy. 
It is defective in understanding ot 
sympathy. Canon Vidler inclines to 
side with Lamennais in ascribing 
Gregory XVI’s opposition to political 
expediency. He places insufficient 
stress on the doctrinal justification of 
Rome’s stand. Nor is proof forthcom- 
ing that the Pope could have saved 
the unfortunate priest by more fath 
erly handling, “leading him with 4 
hand on his heart.” 

A final theme in the epilogue, one 
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which prompted the book’s title, is 
the conflict between Lamennais and 
Gregory XVI taken as an illustration, 
as the best indeed in all Church his- 
tory, of a perennial tension said to 
exist between “prophet” and “priest.” 
This rather fanciful contrast does less 
than justice to the Pope, and seems 
hardly applicable to the realities of 
the situation. 
Joun F. Broperick, S.]. 





OLD MEN FORGET 





By Duff Cooper. Dutton. 399p. $5 


The late Duff Cooper (Viscount Nor- 
wich) in this autobiography recalls 
his childhood as vaguely unhappy— 
a circumstance attributed to delicate 
health and boredom, which kept him 
out of strenuous sports and impelled 
him to early preoccupation with 
Shakespeare, Macaulay, Poe and 
others. Eton and Oxford deepened his 
literary appreciation and _ interest, 
which stayed with him through his 
varied busy years as Foreign Office 
civil servant, Grenadier Guard lieu- 
tenant in World War I, Conservative 
party politician, Cabinet Minister and 
finally diplomat. 

Augustine Birrell and Hilaire Bel- 
loc were among his friends. He found 
time for a novel, a biography of Earl 
Haig and a discerning diary. He drew 
mainly from this last in setting down 
his autobiography between retire- 
ment from public service in 1947 and 
death late in 1953. It is a straight- 
forward story, never artful, bitter or 
scandalously revealing. 

It pictures a sensitive, introspec- 
tive, modest, richly talented man, 
with high sense of duty, devotion to 
England and abiding love for his 
actress wife, Lady Diana Manners, I 
began the book with routine interest, 
found real pleasure in it. 

Though not rich, Cooper was well- 
born, with entrée into social and po- 
litical inner circles. His hardest strug- 
gle with circumstances seems to have 
been getting used to roughing it with 
social inferiors in a World War I 
training camp. Briefly in combat, he 
managed to become an authentic hero, 
thanks more to luck than valor. Natu- 
tal oratorical gifts and diligence 
brought early success in Parliament 
and marked him for the Cabinet. He 
abandoned career for principle in 
protest over Munich. 

Neville Chamberlain never forgave 
him, but war and Winston Churchill 
brought him back for still more dis- 
tinguished service, climaxed by his 
mission to France, The Laborites kept 
him on two-and-a-half years after re- 
turning to power in 1945, giving him 


time enough to lay happy foundations 
for enduring collaboration between 
the two nations. Though piqued when 
finally relieved, he stood aloof from 
partisan competition, regarding it as 
“graceless” and “improper” to turn on 
an Administration, even of the op- 
posite party, whose confidence and 
favor one had enjoyed. 

So he went prematurely on the 
shelf to live out his days in France, 
to ponder growing old, to recount 
gracefully his love story, to sketch 
great men known through 80 years, to 
recall his own often great part in 
great events, and to charm us with 
many such items as his warming trib- 
ute to wine. 


CHARLES BURTON MARSHALL 





THE RED CARPET 





By Marshall MacDuffie. Norton. 330p. 
$4.50 


Some of the books about the Soviet 
Union published in the United States 
are written by visitors to that country 
who feel that they have seen a great 
deal of Russia and have had access 
to almost everything there. The dis- 
turbing fact is that they do not speak 
or understand a word of Russian. 

Anyone visiting a Communist- 
dominated country is always under 
the surveillance of the secret police. 
He sees only what the state apparatus 
wishes him to see. If the traveler 
speaks and understands the language, 
he has a slight hope of grasping some- 
thing of the true conditions existing 
in that country. He can at least read 
the newspapers and advertisements; 
he can overhear conversations on 
streetcars and trains. 

Marshall MacDuffie, who states 
that he does not speak Russian, re- 
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ceived an invitation from Nikita 
Khrushchev, the first secretary of the 
Communist party. On the strength of 
this invitation, the author traveled ten 
thousand miles through Russia. In 
this book about his trip, he displays 
many very interesting pictures. I have 
seen some of the same pictures in So- 
viet publications which ‘have beea 
sent to the United States and other 
Western countries. I do not imply 
that Mr. MacDuffie did not photo- 
graph these scenes. He did. What I 
wish to make clear is that the inter- 
preters and the secret police who al- 
ways surrounded him saw to it that 
he photographed only what would 
help Communist propaganda. For in- 
stance, one of his pictures of peasants 
shows them dressed in good clothes 
and enjoying quantities of kinds of 
food that in reality are extremely 
scarce in Russia; “a typical home of a 
Georgian peasant” is so substantial as 
to be ludicrous; his photographs show 
the still-open churches, but not the 
many churches which have been 
turned into libraries and clubs. 


Some of the camps which house the 
18 million political prisoners are near 
several places the author visited. And 
yet Mr. MacDuffie, who said in his 
book that he had access to every- 
thing, was completely unaware of 
these unpleasant surroundings. 

The authors photographs, which 
may not look particularly inspiring to 
Americans, show the very cream of 
Soviet living. His conversations with 
Russians, which may seem quite 
normal, were staged by interpreters. 

Such books as The Red Carpet are 
very dangerous. Mr. MacDuffie is not 
a Communist; he is not a Communist 
sympathizer; he is a very intelligent 
man, The Communists, I am sorry to 
say, were more intelligent. 

BELA FABIAN 
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Rev. Maurice F. Meyers, S.J., 
is a staff member of the In- 
stitute for Russian Studies at 
Fordham University. 

R. W. Daty is assistant profes- 
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THE WORD 











Am I not free to use my money as I 
will? Must thou give me sour looks, 
because I am generous? (Matt. 20:15; 
Gospel for Septuagesima Sunday). 


Gilbert K. Chesterton once observed 
that there is something, at least, which 
will not be found in the four Gospels, 
and that is a platitude. It is more 
than desirable that we Christians 
should be familiar with the Gospels, 
yet it is a pity that the Gospels should 
be so familiar to us. We calm'y read 
the Septuagesima parable as if it were 
quite platitudinous, whereas the story, 
in its ending, is unexpected, disturb- 
ing and even somewhat shocking. 

If this anecdote about hired labor- 
ers were the creation of another in 
that endless line of writers on ethics 
who, as Mr. Chesterton noted, have 
been happily pouring out a torrent of 
earnest bromides during all these pa- 
tient centuries, we know exactly how 
the story would end. The master of 
the vineyard would wisely anticipate 
the reasonable indignation of the 
weary men who had worked the 
longer hours, and each laborer would 
be paid proportionately. The tale 


would close with a round, rubbery 
platitude about the triumph of jus- 
tice or the spirit of fair play, with pos- 
sibly a passing encomium of industry, 
thrift and kindness to dumb animals. 

It is not difficult to see why those 
simple folk who habitually listen to or 
read the busy ethical moralizers of 
this world are always greatly pleased 
as well as unutterably bored. People 
who love the Gospels owe this much, 
anyhow, to Christ our Lord and true 
Teacher: He is never a bore. 

The story of the hired men is dis- 
turbing because it offends our instinc- 
tive sense of justice. Nor are we hy- 
persensitive in the matter; the offense 
is taken because (if we may say so) it 
is given. Faced with such an objective 
and alarming situation, we have no 
choice but to re-examine our instinc- 
tive sense of justice. 

Justice is a virtue that calls for ab- 
solutely equitable and fair dealing. 
Now any virtue that trafficks in equity 
is obviously and by definition a virtue 
that obtains primarily between equals. 
We assume, in reading this exhilarat- 
ing Gospel tale, that the master of 
the vineyard and the workers in the 
vineyard are strict equals. The as- 
sumption would be warranted if the 
story represented either fiction or fact, 
but this fiction is, in fact, a very 
special sort of narrative called a par- 
able, and a parable exists only for the 
sake of its inner meaning. 

So, then, the master and the labor- 
ers in the story Christ told are not 
equals. The master really is the mas- 
ter, and he alone is the master. The 
workmen do not own the vineyard. 
They have no title to the grapes, no 
matter how many they ate as they 
toiled. They are, as the Gospel ex- 
plicitly declares, wholly dependent on 
the master for their hire. As the 
owner points out, essential justice be- 
tween him who hires and him who is 
hired demands that the just contract 
between them be fulfilled. In the par- 
able the contract was fulfilled. My 
friend, I am not doing thee a wrong; 
did we not agree ona silver piece for 
thy wages? 

But the parable, because it is a 
parable, is not a study in economics 
or labor-relations. The owner of the 
vineyard represents Almighty God, 
and the point of the story is not nat- 
ural justice at all, but divine largess 
in extending the graces of the Re- 
deemer to us latecomers, the Gentiles. 

Indeed, it is exceedingly difficult 
even to talk about the justice that 
should obtain between Him who is 
the Creator and the one who is His 
creature. Any secondary meaning 
which the tale may have is hidden in 
the master’s forthright statement, Am 
I not free? We mortal men do find 
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ourselves in a curious position, if we 
pause to consider the matter, when. 
ever we press upon the Divine M4gj- 
esty either our latest foolproof scheme 
for the government of the universe oy 
our most recent, indignant complaint 
about the way that government is be. 
ing handled. Well might God ou 
Lord answer, Must thou give Me sour 
looks, because I am generous? 
Vincent P. McCorry, S,]. 





FILMS 








THE YOUNG AT HEART is prob. 
ably the result of a front-office inspira. 
tion running something along these 
lines: “Let’s do a musical remake of 
‘Four Daughters’ which was a very 
popular movie and which was about 
musicians anyhow.” Having made the 
decision, the producers then proceeded 
to hire Frank Sinatra to play the 
crazy, mixed-up music arranger and 
Doris Day to play the soft-hearted 
daughter who caused a family crisis 
by eloping with him on the day she 
was scheduled to marry someone else, 

Between them the two principals 
do some very creditable vocalizing 
with a collection of old faithful hit 
tunes and a few quite good new num- 
bers. And Sinatra puts a lot of bite 
and conviction into his characteriza- 
tion of the self-proclaimed failure bel- 
ligerently nurturing a _ persecution 
complex. 

Otherwise the picture, in color by 
WarnerColor, is a little too pretty and 
sweet for adults to find entirely bear- 
able. It even converts the hero’s sui- 
cide into an unsuccessful attempt, 
leaving everybody happy except pos- 
sibly the original suitor (Gig Young). 
Ethel Barrymore plays a refreshingly 
acidulous maiden aunt who unfor- 
tunately is not allowed to be acidulous 
often enough. Dorothy Malone and 
Elizabeth Fraser are the other daugh- 
ters (there are only three in this ver- 
sion), and Robert Keith is the be- 
wildered father. (Warner) 


VERA CRUZ is, I understand, doing 
very good business, which would seem 
to indicate a triumph of “who's in it’ 
over “what’s it about?” The “whos’ 
are Gary Cooper and Burt Lancaster 
playing a couple of soldiers of for- 
tune who get mixed up in the Mex 
ican War of Independence. The 
former is a gentleman who ultimately 
proves to have a spark of finer feel: 
ing, and the latter is a grinning 0p- 
portunist who turns out to be an it- 
corrigible scoundrel. 
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In the time-honored tradition of 
their usual screen personalities, both 
men are more than able to take care 
of themselves in the clutch. The 
movie manages to derive a certain 
amount of tongue-in-cheek amuse- 
ment from the capacity of its leading 
men for keeping an ace up their 
sleeves under even the most seem- 
ingly adverse circumstances. It is, in 
other respects, a pretty dismal affair, 
with quite bad photography of its 
Mexican locale in Technicolor and 
stil another wide-screen process 
called SuperScope. Two marvellously 
inept female leads (Denise Darcel, 
Sarita Montiel) and a_ pointlessly 
gruesome exposition of the seamier 
aspects of mercenary soldiering add 
little to the picture. 

The two “heroes” don’t care which 
side they are fighting on. This is a sen- 
timent likely to be shared by the audi- 
ence. (United Artists) 


THE VIOLENT MEN is a rather 
discriminatory title for this admittedly 
violent Western for adults. By all odds 
the most unscrupulous character in it 
isa female (played by Barbara Stan- 
wyck). Her most understandable 
shady activities consist of abetting her 
crippled, cattle-baron husband (Ed- 
ward Robinson) in his fair-means-or- 
foul fight to evict the “nesters” (led by 
Glenn Ford) from the valley that was 
once his open range. In addition, this 
versatile representative of the dead- 
lier species is carrying on improperly 
with her brother-in-law (Brian Keith) 
and is ready, willing and able to mur- 

der anyone who stands in her way. 
The upshot of her machinations is 
a tangle of hatreds and a corpse-laden 
finale which has the slightly comic 
quality of a Greek tragedy gone 
wrong. Some compensation is provid- 
ed by the scenery, which, thanks to 
Technicolor and CinemaScope and 
the guidance of ace cameraman- 
turned-director Rudolph Mate, is stun- 
ning and very perceptively deployed. 

(Columbia) 

Morra WaLsH 





THEATRE 














THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA, called 
a tragedy by George Bernard Shaw, 
its author, is a humorously thoughtful 
disquisition on the ethics, immunities 
and intramural nepotism of the med- 
ical profession. 

Bishop Sheen in a recent telecast 
called attention to how differently our 
Lord’s healing of the woman with a 


continuous hemorrhage is reported in 
the Gospels written by St. Mark and 
St. Luke. Mark says the woman had 
spent all her savings on many doctors 
over a period of years and her condi- 
tion had grown worse. Luke, himself 
a physician, simply says she could not 
be cured. 

One of Shaw’s characters is Sir 
Ralph Bloomfield-Bonnington, a soci- 
ety doctor whose success in curing 
rich patients of imaginary ills has 
earned him knighthood. In reality Sir 
Ralph can hardly be distinguished 
from a Congo witch doctor except that 
the latter’s diagnosis may be more in- 
telligent and his prescriptions more 
effective. Do Sir Ralph’s fellow prac- 
titioners in the healing art expose him 
as a borderline quack? Only one col- 
league, in an unguarded moment, 
ventures a criticism: “It’s not a crime 
to trust Sir Ralph with serums, al- 
though it ought to be.” 

The scene of the drama is London 
at the turn of the century, when tu- 
berculosis was the most fearsome dis- 
ease confronting medical science, 
holding a position now held jointly by 
cardiac disorders, cancer and polio. Sir 
Colenso Ridgeon, the leading charac- 
ter, is a conscientious scientist who 
has developed a serum that will arrest 
the disease. It is a complicated form- 
ula that is hard to produce, however, 
and he can treat only a limited num- 
ber of patients. When he has room 
for only one more case, he is con- 
fronted with the choice of prolonging 
the life of a brilliant artist who is a 
heel or that of an impecunious but 
honorable member of his own pro- 
fession. 

While Sir Colenso is trying to de- 
cide which man has more social value, 
a wise old Irish doctor calls his atten- 
tion to the moral element involved. 
“Which kind of world would you 
rather live in,” the Irishman asks, “a 
world in which all the pictures were 
good and the people bad, or a world 
where the pictures were bad and the 


people good?” That question, for 
which even a hedonist could find only 
one answer, is the core of the drama. 
Later in the play Sir Colenso himself 
decides that the most tragic thing in 
the world is a man of genius without 
honor. 

It is hardly likely that any reader 
is sufficiently naive to believe that 
Shaw would write such forthright 
moral drama without the usual Shavi- 
an shenanigans and rinkydinks. The 
play reeks with caricature and hyper- 
bole, but there are compensations in 
understanding and poetry. And under 
the theatrical tinsel lies dramatic gold. 

Presented at The Phoenix by T. 
Edward Hambleton and Norris 
Houghton, in sets by Klaus Holm, the 
production was directed by Sidney 
Lumet. The playbill gives Alvin Colt 
credit for the plausible duplication of 
turn-of-the-century apparel worn by 
the distinguished cast that Shaw him- 
self would applaud. 

Shepperd Strudwick is Sir Colenso, 
the doctor who shrinks from deciding 
which of his would-be patients will die 
or be given a chance to live. He 
achieves an impressive performance as 
a man who masks an agitated soul 
with outward calm. Philip Bourneuf 
is convincing as the Irish doctor who 
refuses to divorce medicine from mor- 
als, Geraldine Fitzgerald is persuasive 
as a woman in love with genius, think- 
ing she loves a man. Milton Selzer is 
appealing as the doctor whose pa- 
tients are usually too poor to pay his 
fee. 

Will Kuluva is deliciously humorous 
as the surgeon who divides medicine 
into two fields—preparation for sur- 
gery and post-operative treatment. 
Frederic Worlock, the society doctor, 
is probably the most ludicrous stuffed 
shirt in modern drama. The artist who 
is also a cad is portrayed with elo- 
quent braggadocio by Roddy Mc- 
Dowall. While those clowns are in 
action, the play is hilarious. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIs 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








“Subversion of faith’’ 

Eprror: I have read Ralph Strode’s 
“Subversion of faith by intellectuals” 
(Am. 10/9/54) and must admit that 
in my three years plus at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan I haven’t witnessed 
any obvious anti-Christian forces at 
work, 

Only one professor, in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, in any way 
meets Fr. Strode’s description of an 
anti-religious intellectual. Although a 
person can believe in both God and 
evolution, he believes only in the 
latter. 

Michigan, as far as I can see, is no 
different from other secular colleges. 
Professors couldn’t be that blunt and 
get away with it, here or anywhere, 
especially with the “scare” of “con- 
formity” they seem to be experienc- 
ing. As a matter of fact, I have even 
seen a number of professors in church. 
I doubt that they are unusual. 

About the only thing I would agree 
with Fr, Strode on is the number of 
Catholics who do lose their faith dur- 
ing their college days, 

I think I myself have actually be- 
come a better Catholic since I entered 
college here. I “scoff” at religion less 
than I did when I attended a public 
high school, perhaps because I know 
a lot more now about things in gen- 
eral, or more about my religion in 
particular. Maybe I’ve just been lucky. 

NAME WITHHELD 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Teaching apostolate 
Epitor: Rev. William B. Faherty, 
S.J.’s letter in America (1/8) on 
Navajo schooling in Arizona reminds 
those familiar with the situation of 
the acute shortage of teachers cur- 
rently facing the U. S. Indian Service. 
Qualified men and women interest- 
ed in living in Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah or Southern Colorado, who 
would accept an adequate income 
and civil-service status and have a 
Christian interest in America’s most 
neglected citizens, are urged to write 
for information and application forms 
to the U. S. Indian Service, Gallup, 
N. M. — Wattace B. HorrMaNn 
Los Alamos, N. M. 


Vermont Carthusians 

Enpitor: I read in your issue for Jan. 
1 the Comment (p. 351) concerning 
the Carthusians at Whitingham, Vt. 
I went there last October. It was Sun- 
day afternoon and the country was 
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beautiful, especially the hills of Ver. 
mont. The monks were just coming 
from Benediction. It certainly gaye 
me a deep feeling of awe and rever. 
ence to watch them walking alone. .,, 

If any of your readers desire to see 
a little bit of heaven tucked away in 
the lower Green Mountains of Ver. 
mont, they should journey as I did 
to Sky Farm. It is about 25 miles east 
of Bennington and the same distance 
north of North Adams, Mass. 

M. R. O’Brien 
Glen Falls, N. Y. 


Doctor critic 

Eprtor: For a change, let’s have Rey, 
Ulric J. Proeller, whose letter about 
group medical insurance appeared in 
your Jan. 8 issue, discuss the inequit- 
able distribution of “adequate” spir- 
itual guidance. I’m sure we would see 
a considerable increase in objectivity 
and perception on his part. I doubt 
that any panaceas or pleas for infe- 
rior guidance “now” would be in evi- 
dence. 

Every M.D. worthy of the name is 
aware of, interested in and working 
for solution of the great socio-medical 
problems of the day. Anti-doctor 
opinions and attitudes impress us very 
little. 

This will be true so long as we 
have the marvelous trust extended to 
us in moments of medical crisis by 
nearly all our patients. That trust, 
born of long performance, is, in my 
opinion, being well-guarded by my 
contemporary colleagues—doubts ex- 
pressed in AMERICA or elsewhere not- 
withstanding. (Dr.) C. T. BERGEN 

Northwood, Iowa 


Speed vs. safety 

Epitor: I wish to thank you for your 
Comment (1/15, p. 890) “Power, 
speed and moral responsibility.” 

In the area in which we live 50 
miles per hour is the fastest speed 
allowed. Big increases in horsepower 
and speed seem an expensive waste 
when the driver cannot use them 
within the law. 

I hope that automobile makers will 
emphasize and put into their new 
models some safety factors, such as & 
rubber dashboard, to protect chil 
dren especially. It seems to me that 
this would be a very persuasive sales 
factor. Why emphasize the dangerous 
characteristics of a car? 

(Mrs.) Henry P. DRAKE 

Toledo, Ohio 
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